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JULIAN THE APOSTATE AT ANTIOCH 


GLANVILLE DowNEY 
The Institute for Advanced Study, Princeton, N. J. 


Few figures in the story of the rise and establishment of 
Christianity have drawn so much attention as Julian the Apos- 
tate. The emperor who attempted to overthrow the church and 
reestablish the ancient pagan faith has from his own day to this 
been bitterly attacked by some, and as stoutly defended by others, 
until he has become almost a legendary character. Whether 
monster or tragic hero, his brief career has inevitably called 
forth an enormous literature in which every shade of the 
Christian and the pagan points of view is represented." Pro- 
fessional scholars and men of letters, attracted by a number 
of different aspects of the emperor’s life, find rich material in 
the problem of his curiously mixed personality and in the spec- 
tacle of this last concerted attempt to revive dying paganism. 
The manner in which the pagans responded to the attempt, 
and the way in which the church combatted this attack upon 
it, are alike subjects which will seem to every student to offer 
valuable lessons. Scholars realize both the difficulty and the 
importance of a just appreciation of these problems, and the 
effort to assay them properly has produced studies of the 
highest value. 


Yet there are still matters connected with Julian’s cam- 
paign for the revival of Hellenism which seem to have been 
generally overlooked, or, when they have been noticed at all, 
seem not to have been considered with the care which they 
require. These are concerned with Julian’s sojourn at Antioch 


1 Bibliographies may be found in the Cambridge Medieval History, I (1911), 633- 
635, 638-641, in W. von Christ’s Geschichte der griechischen Literatur, 6th ed., 
ed. by W. Schmid and O. Stiihlin, II, 2 (Munich, 1924), 1014-1027, and in H. 
Leclereq, ‘‘Julien 1’Apostat,’’ in Cabrol-Leclercq, Dictionna‘re d’archéologie 
chrétienne et de liturgie, VIII, 1 (1928), 397-399. Reference may also be made 
to the standard histories of the period. The present writer has found most profit 
in J. Geffcken, Kaiser Julianus (Leipzig, 1914), A. Rostagni, Giuliano l’Apostata 
(Turin, 1920), W. Ensslin, ‘‘ Kaiser Julians Gesetzgebungswerk und Reichsver- 
waltung,’’ Klio, XVIII (1923), 104-199, and J. Bidez, La Vie de l’Empereur 
Julien (Paris, 1930). 
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(June, 362-March, 363 A. D.), which is recognized as the 
crucial period of his short career as sole emperor. A new in- 
vestigation of them will throw significant light both on his 
efforts to regenerate Hellenism and to cleanse and restore the 
state, and on his personality as it affected these efforts. 


After the sudden death of the Emperor Constantius on 
November 3, 361, made him sole emperor at the age of thirty, 
Julian went to Constantinople, arriving there on December 
11. He remained at the capital, laying the groundwork for 
his program, until May, 362,* when he set out through Asia 
Minor for Antioch. Scholars commonly state that he went 
to Antioch in order to collect and train troops for the cam- 
paign against the Persians which he had in mind for the 
following year. This cannot be the whole truth, however, for 
the Persian war was undoubtedly secondary in importance, at 
this time, to his other plans. Some scholars say in addition that 
he went to Antioch because it was an ancient centre of Hellenism, 
so that he would hope to find there sympathy for his attempt to 
revive the pagan faith. 


Though at first received enthusiastically by the Antiochenes, 
Julian quickly lost favor with the mixed and tumultuous popu- 
lation of the city. His ascetic and remote personality did not 
appeal to the pleasure-loving populace. His law regulating the 
prices of foodstuffs, issued when the concentration of troops 
caused a scarcity of supplies, had the effect of driving provi- 
sions out of the market and alienated the populace, the mer- 
chants, and the land-owners. Julian was not the sort of man 
to win popularity with a licentious city: his assiduous per- 
formance of the pagan rites met with indifference, and his rough 
and unkempt personal appearance and his plain way of living 
aroused hostility and ridicule in a city which for centuries had 
been notorious for its disrespect toward its rulers.” Finally, 

2 On the date see O. Seeck, Regesten der Kaiser und Papste (Stuttgart, 1919), 210. 
3 Two of the best-known incidents of this time are Julian’s order for the removal of 
the relics of St. Babylas from the martyrium near the temple of Appolo at Daphne, 

the suburb of Antioch, and the burning of the temple itself on October 22, 362— 

for which the Christians were blamed. These events are described in detail by 

the present writer in Antioch-on-the-Orontes, II: The Excavations, 1933-1936, ed. 
by R. Stillwell (Princeton, 1938), 45-48. It is a point of special interest that in 

1935 the excavations at Antioch disclosed the remains of a cruciform church, 

across the river from the city, which is almost certainly the martyrium in which 


the remains of Babylas were buried when they were removed from Daphne. See 
the description of the church by J. Lassus, who excavated it, in Antioch IT, 5-44. 
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in the seventh month of his residence (January or February, 
363), Julian vented his spleen in the famous satire, the Misopo- 
on or Beard-Hater, in which, by pretending to satirize himself 
and the philosopher’s beard which he wore in a clean-shaven 
age, he was able to pour forth his bitter anger against, and 
disappointment with, the people of Antioch. He vowed that 
on his return from Persia he would never visit the city again. 
He left Antioch on March 5, 363, and was killed in Persia in 


June. 


Such, briefly, is the usual view of Julian’s experience at 
Antioch. It appears to the present writer that students have 
failed to give due attention to certain essential points. One 
is the question of what the underlying reason was for Julian’s 
decision to move to Antioch, and of what he may really have 
expected to accomplish when he made the decision to go there. 
Another is the question of what it was actually that impelled 
him to adopt the really extraordinary measure of publishing 
the Misopogon. 


Julian possessed an unusually complex character, com- 
pounded of the theorist and the man of action, and complicated 
by a number of different traits, in which the military com- 
mander, the theosophist, the social reformer, and the man of 
letters furnish material out of which scholars have made 
varied combinations. This is not the place in which to enumer- 
ate these interpretations. It will be sufficient to point out the 
bearing on them of certain factors whose significance will at 
once be evident to the reader. 


Being now able to view the whole of Julian’s career at 
once, scholars may inevitably be apt to bring their knowledge 
of the whole of it to bear upon any given stage of it. There 
is nothing novel in pointing this out, or in remarking that 
Julian himself could not do this. But if we will try to look at 
his visit to Antioch with this in mind, some rather striking sug- 
gestions will emerge. 


Students have of course seen many things which were in 
Julian’s mind when he embarked on his new career at Con- 
stantinople. These are principally concerned with his religious 
feelings and his efforts to reform the court and the state. For 
these things there is ample evidence in Julian’s own writings 
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and those of his contemporaries.“ But another thing must 
certainly have been constantly in his mind: speculation on the 
amount and kind of opposition which his program would en- 
counter. We should not necessarily expect to find evidence of 
this recorded for us by either the emperor or his associates. 
Nevertheless, Julian must have foreseen that he would meet 
with difficulties, and no matter how busy the contemplative and 
theoretical side of his nature may have been with other things, 
the practical side (especially after his considerable military 
experience in Gaul) must have had at least a general plan ready 
for the time when the foundations of his policy should be com- 
pleted. 


It is undoubtedly true to say that Julian went to Antioch 
in hope of finding sympathy for his program. But it does not 
seem enough to leave the matter there. We must ask what 
Julian may have thought of Antioch when he became emperor 
and was making plans for his program. To a far-sighted and 
resourceful man planning such an effort as Julian undertook, 
Antioch would have seemed to offer an unparalleled opportunity. 
Its pagan shrines, particularly that of Apollo in the suburb 
Daphne, were famous. It was a centre of Hellenic education 
and the residence of Libanius, the champion of the old culture 
whose lectures at Nicomedia had so impressed the youthful 
prince. It possessed a celebrated Olympic festival, dating back 
to the reign of Augustus. But another thing could have oc- 
curred to Julian. The population was mixed and unstable, 
and was reputed to be given over to pleasures of all kinds. 
Such a volatile populace, no matter how great its nominal 
adherence to Christianity, might well seem to offer a unique 
field for re-conversion to the Hellenic faith. And soa city such 
as this, the third metropolis of the East, would appear to pro- 
vide magnificent material for a speedy demonstration of the 
excellence and the inevitable success of Julian’s campaign for 
the regeneration of Hellenism, and such a shining example, in 
a striking initial success, would be of the utmost value for the 
furtherance of his efforts elsewhere. Certainly Antioch was 
far superior for such a purpose to both Constantinople and 
Alexandria, the only other large cities where Julian could make 
4 Julian’s extant works are conveniently edited, with an English translation, by W. 


C. Wright in the Loeb Classical Library. The quotations given here are taken 
from this version. 
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his headquarters, and of course it had the additional advantage 
of being the natural centre for the organization of his expedi- 
tion against the Persians.° . 

There is, of course, no proof that this was in Julian’s 
mind when he became emperor. But it is hard to see how he 
could have overlooked such a consideration if he thought at 
all carefully about what the course of his program might be 
or would be. One can see the possible working of such a 
plan in the fact that Julian stayed at Constantinople only six 
months. His eagerness to reach Antioch impressed the 
contemporary historian, Ammianus Marcellinus, and Julian 
himself, in the Misopogon (written after he had been at Antioch 
for seven months), says that ‘. . . before I came here I used 
to praise you [the people of Antioch] in the strongest pos- 
sible terms, without waiting to have actual experience of you. . . 
I supposed that we should regard one another with the greatest 
possible affection.”* Of even greater significance is the marked 
change in the character of his edicts concerning Hellenism 
which appears just at the time when he was travelling through 
Asia Minor and at the time of his arrival at Antioch. 

It is precisely at this period that there emerges the effort 
to reorganize and reform Hellenism, and to transform the 
ancient pagan worship into a theocracy. It is important to 
keep in mind here that it is only recently that a careful study 
of the chronology of Julian’s works has shown, in its full im- 
portance, the existence of this marked stage in his program— 
earlier, at Constantinople, the emperor’s work had been con- 
cerned with the reestablishment of the pagan rites, and it was 
only much later that he turned to making war on the Christians.’ 
Moreover, when he did reach Antioch, Julian at once began to 
play the part of the ideal ruler, reforming abuses and admin- 
istering justice himself, relieving the poor and oppressed, 
restoring the decayed local Senate, and setting an example in 


5 Estimates differ as to whether the population of Antioch was predominantly 
Christian at this time, or whether there was a considerable admixture of pagans. 
Most scholars would agree, however, that in this case, at least, nominal adherence 
to the one faith or the other would not materially alter the more deeply seated 
characteristics upon which Julian would have counted. 

6 Amm. Marc., XXII, 9, 14; Misop., 367 C. In the same passage Julian recalls that 

when the Antiochenes (like the people of other cities) sent an embassy to him on 

his accession, he remitted large sums of money, including parts of the tribute, 

which they owed to the government (see also 365 B). 

The recognition of these important points is due to the insight of Bidez, who 

discusses them in his chapter ‘‘Revirements ou plan précongu?’’, op. cit. 310-314; 

ef. also 231, 261, 265, 271. 


~] 
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his mode of life and in his daily personal performance of the 
ancient pagan rites.* 

Another reflection of Julian’s estimate of the importance 
of the work which could be done at Antioch is to be found 
in the fact that early in 362 he appointed his uncle, who was 
likewise named Julian, to be Comes Orientis.” The “Count 
of the East,” who was the supervisor of the civil governors of 
Syria and Palestine, was the most powerful and influential of 
the government officials stationed at Antioch, where he had 
his headquarters." The emperor’s choice of his own uncle for 
this post, so soon after his accession, shows that he intended 
to have, at Antioch, a particularly close associate in his efforts, 
and thereby indicates unmistakably how great was the stress 
which Julian laid upon this city as the centre for his program. 
The Count’s activity and zeal, which are described in the most 
lurid fashion by the ancient Christian historians, evidently left 
nothing to be desired from the emperor’s point of view.” 

The story of the failure of Julian’s efforts at Antioch is 
too well known to need re-telling here. It is sufficient to re- 
call that after an enthusiastic welcome, the people soon lost 
interest in the emperor and his civil and religious reformation 
and that they inevitably began to assail him with the wit and 
mockery which seem to have been their natural modes of ex- 
pression. Julian, on his side, was disillusioned and_ bitterly 
disappointed, and finally turned to writing the Misopogon. Here 
Julian scolds the people for their failure to respond to his 
efforts. He quotes and examines, with comic exaggeration and 
mock gravity, the coarse and silly jokes which they had made 
about his personal appearance and habits, and professes to 


8 See Rostagni, op. cit., 106. 
9 The career of the Comes Orientis is described by O. Seeck in his article ‘‘Tulian- 


os,’’ no. 39, in Pauly-Wissowa, Real-Encyclopadie der classischen Altertumswiss- 
enschaft X, 1 (1917) 94-95; Seeck’s account is corrected in certain details by J. 
Bidez in the Mélanges Paul Thomas (Bruges, 1930), 57-63. 

10 An idea of the importance of the part which the Comes Orientis played in the 
affairs of Antioch may be gained from the account of the life of Ephraemius, 
patriarch of Antioch (who was Count of the East before he became patriarch), 
which the writer has given in a preceding volume of this journal, VII, 4, (Decem- 
ber 1938), 364-370. 

11 It is noteworthy that when Julian solicited the aid in the revival of Hellenism of 
the various non-Christian groups he received promises of support from the 
Jewish community at Antioch. This community was a strong one, and it may be 
suggested that hope for assistance from the Jews there played some part in 
Julian’s choice of Antioch as his headquarters. See C. H. Kraeling, ‘‘The 
eee Community at Antioch,’’ Journal of Biblical Literature, LI (1932), 
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agree with them. He produces even sharper criticisms of him- 
self, and avows that it was a mistake for him to think that his 
program could ever have been successful at Antioch. In this 
fashion he enumerates the benefits which he sought to confer 
on the city. Reviewing all the grievances which people could 
have held against him, he also sets forth his complaints against 
them; but this is done for the most part in an ironical and 
mocking fashion, with the result that the general note (outside 
of some straightforward outbursts) is apology and self-accusa- 
tion on the emperor’s part. The tone throughout is personal 
and sometimes coarse. 


This action of Julian’s has aroused universal surprise. 
The emperor had already written another satire, The Banquet, 
or the Caesars, in which he passes his deified predecessors and 
relatives in review at a symposium in heaven, but this was a 
mere literary exercise in comparison with such an intimately 
personal production as the Misopogon. Students have been 
rightly astonished that a Roman emperor should adopt such a 
lamentable device, and when they have not seen in it proof of a 
wildly fantastic mind, they have had to seek an explanation 
for it in supposing that this “cry of a misunderstood soul” 
represents another of the many paradoxes which Julian’s nature 
presents. Certainly the literary aspect of the performance was 
characteristic of his bookishness, but few students, after the 
event, would be ready to question the foolishness of an exhibi- 
tion which not only lost the emperor all his dignity, but by 
breaking down the traditional barrier between himself and his 
subjects, completely destroyed his vantage-ground. 

The literary merit of the production has been variously 
estimated. The pagan historian Zosimus, who lived shortly 
after Julian, calls it a “most polished composition,”’” and some 
scholars likewise have thought it the emperor’s finest literary 
work. Others think it a weary repetitious patchwork, hastily 
thrown together with the worst possible taste. Most would 
agree, however, that it is an expression of the bitterest disap- 
pointment and rage, and some would go so far as to call it an 
ill-humored and uncontrolled outburst of maliciousness.”* 


12 III, 11, 5. 

13 On the literary form and sources of the Misopogon see Geffcken, op. cit. 116, 166, 
and R. Asmus, ‘‘Kaiser Julians Misopogon und seine Quelle,’’ Philologus, 
LXXVI (1920), 266-292, LXXVII (1921), 109-141. Rostagni provides a 
translation of the satire, with an excellent commentary, op. cit. 237-292. 
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Certainly it is an extraordinary performance, extraordi- 
nary even for Julian, and one of the most incredible things 
that a Roman emperor, supposed to be in his right senses, ever 
did. It seems to the writer that even Julian’s mixed personality 
and his characteristic literary turn of mind cannot account 
sufficiently for the picture of an emperor descending into the 
market-place like a journalist, matching joke for joke with the 
crowd and describing to them, incidentally, how there had been 
only one occasion in his life when he had vomited. This is a 
question which has not been squarely faced, though a little 
reflection will show that it is of really prime importance. There 
must surely have been some highly unusual reason for such 
an undertaking, and if Julian at this time had any cool reason 
left, he must have been able to think what the consequences of 
publishing the Misopogon might be. If that were the case, 
then he must have expected some profit from it which would 
outweigh the almost certain losses. 

The explanation seems to the writer to be perfectly simple, 
namely that Julian wrote the Misopogon, deliberately making it 
undignified and coarse, primarily because he thought that the 
medium and the contents would have a special appeal to people 
like the Antiochenes. Certainly he may have thought (whether 
rightly or wrongly) that this might be a successful way of 
attracting better attention to his program and of explaining 
himself and his purpose in a medium which would certainly 
be universally read and would (he thought) arrest the at- 
tention of people who could not possibly be made to listen to 
reason or be roused merely by his personal conduct and example. 
There is actually, in the writer’s opinion, nothing in the 
Misopogon which must necessarily be interpreted as bitterness 
or maliciousness (though there is natural anger and disap- 
pointment, which is quite another matter), and on the other 
hand if the satire is read carefully it will be found that there 
are many passages which contain clear statements of the im- 
portant sides of Julian’s program. 

Not only the contents, but the literary technique of the 
piece seem to show plainly enough what Julian’s intention was. 
After an introduction which is—probably deliberately—some- 
what baffling, the early part of the satire is concerned principally 


14 Rostagni, for example, recognizes that the Misopogon, like The Caesars, had a 
reformatory purpose (op. cit., 96-97); but he thinks (104) that it was an oceca- 
sional piece, hastily written in a few days on the spur of the moment. 
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with a review of the personal jokes which people had been mak- 
ing about him—jokes about his unkempt appearance, his plain 
habits , and his complete lack of the social graces. Julian pretends 
to agree with all these criticisms, and even adds further ma- 
terial of a more private nature by disclosing that he had 

hairy chest. A beginning of this kind must have come as a 
distinct surprise to the readers, and one can hardly escape the 
conclusion that such a disconcerting turn was calculated to 
arrest attention and rouse curiosity about the rest of what the 
emperor would have to say. The piece continues with the same 
mock gravity. Julian examines his own self-control and 
temperance, and finds that they are utterly misguided. His 
conduct, he says, is boorish and perverse, and a life of thought- 
less pleasure, like that of the people of Antioch, is the only 
right and natural one. While he thus condemns himself, he 
is able to point out the vices of the Antiochenes, mocking 
them, really, when he mocks himself. But the whole of this is 
done in the most disconcerting fashion. Julian both reproaches 
himself and admires and envies his critics. His turns are con- 
fusing, but this may be intentional, for one often has to stop 
and wonder what it is, actually, that the emperor means. It 
may have been a vain effort, but Julian may have been trying 
to make the people of Antioch see themselves from a point 
of view which they could not normally have had. There are of 
course outbursts of undisguised anger, especially toward the 
end of the satire,’’ and passages in which the emperor abandons 
subterfuge and tells the people plainly what he had tried to do 
for them, and how exasperating the blind and selfish reception 
of these efforts was.’* In comparison with the body of the 
piece, however, this scolding is exceptional, and there appears 
certainly to be more significance in the subtlety of the other 
devices which Julian employs. One of the most characteristic 
things is the way in which Julian does not attempt to put the 
exposition of his ideals and his program in the form of straight- 
forward description and argument, but instead contrives to set 
forth his own notions in passages which are ostensibly reviews 
of the faults which people were (he says) quite justified in find- 
ing in him. For example, the first sustained exposition of 
his own ideas of temperance, self-control, and justice is given 


in a quotation of the complaints which the Antiochenes quite 


15 E. g., 360 D—361 D, 364 B ff., 366 B—D. 
16 365 B—D, 366 D, 368 A ff. 
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properly brought against him."’ Again, he puts into the 
mouth of the people a description of his efforts to control the 
food-supply and abolish unfair prices; they are made to point 
out, in the guise of criticism of his actions, the nature of the 
evils which he had tried to overcome."* In another passage” 
he puts some of his complaints against the Antiochenes them- 
selves in the form of a quotation of a speech which he had 
made to the local Senate. This device would appear to have 
been used both to give the complaints a certain air of greater 
reasonableness and authority, in that they were presented now, 
to the general public, as something that had already been care- 
fully considered and uttered, and perhaps to do away with some 
of the harshness of a tirade. Many of the expedients which 
have been pointed out briefly here are, of course, stock devices 
of ancient satire, but if one will examine the Misopogon from 
this point of view, and try to think what real purpose might 
lie behind both the method and the contents, the result should 
be a view of the piece which is divorced from some of the 
prejudiced judgments which have inevitably been passed upon it. 

This is the only reasonable view that we can take of the 
Misopogon. It is the only view which attempts to approach the 
question without prejudice and to be fair to Julian, and the only 
one which tries to weigh the undeniable importance of the 
character of the audience to which the work was addressed. 
If the Misopogon is read in this light, and if the reader will 
bear in mind the type of audience to which it was directed, 
and remember what Julian must earlier have hoped to do with 
that audience, then the meaning of the satire seems inescapably 
clear. In the event, of course, it was a dismal failure, and has 
done much harm to Julian’s reputation. Perhaps Julian’s idea 
was too subtle, or too bookish, and could never have been suc- 
cessful. Whether the idea was a desperate one, a last device, 
one may hesitate to say. In any case it was a bold stroke, 
and from one point of view a clever one. 

There is, in addition, a highly significant parallel to this 
question of the interpretation of the Misopogon. When Julian 
was on his way to Constantinople after his rupture with Con- 
stantius and his assumption of the title of emperor, he issued a 
number of manifestos in which he defended his acceptance of 


17 342 B ff. 
18 349 D ff. 
19 362 B ff. 
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the imperial title and his open break with Constantius, which 

was prevented from reaching the point of actual hostilities only 

by the latter’s sudden death. The only one of these writings 
which has survived is a Letter to the Senate and People of 

Athens, in which Julian gives an account of his conduct. At 

this time, of course, Athens was only a university town (Julian 

had studied there); nevertheless, Julian here writes to the 

Athenians, to explain and defend his actions, as though they still 

possessed the importance and the influence which their an- 

cestors had had in the days when the city was the greatest and 
most powerful in the Greek world. This letter has been ridi- 
culed as an empty gesture.*” But those who scoff-at Julian 
for writing an epistle to the Athenians at such a time as this 
have not thought about the matter deeply enough to perceive 
that the letter is actually a political pamphlet designed in the 
first place to justify Julian’s own position, but principally to 
turn public opinion against Constantius.’ Naturally, Julian 
intended the pamphlet to be read by a great many people in 
addition to the Athenians. Moreover, he says plainly, at the 
end of the letter: ‘“‘These then are the views, men of Athens, 

which I have communicated to my fellow soldiers and which I 

am now writing to the whole body of the citizens throughout 

all Greece.’ Such a statement is overlooked by those scholars 
who see in the letter only an inane literary exercise in which 

Julian wasted his time at a moment of crisis. The device of 

addressing such a letter to the Athenians is merely a literary 

turn, a rather handsome gesture, indeed, but one which may 
have served to obscure the real import of the composition in 

Julian’s own day as it has in ours. 

The parallel with the history of the Misopogon is so strik- 
ing that it needs hardly to be stressed. In each case modern 
readers have to deal with propaganda carried on in conditions 
and by methods quite foreign to those of the present day.” 
The fashion in literature prevalent in Julian’s time is strange 
20 By W. Sehmid, writing in von Christ’s Gesch. d. griech. Lit. (cited above), 

1017-1018. 

21 The political significance of the letter is pointed out by Rostagni, op. cit., 96-97, 
and by Bidez, Mél. P. Thomas, 57; see also the same scholar’s biography of the 
emperor, 198. 

22 287 C. 

23 An illuminating study of methods of political propaganda in the Roman Empire 
has been made by M. P. Charlesworth in his lecture before the British Academy in 


1937, ‘‘The Virtues of a Roman Emperor: Propaganda and the Creation of 
Belief,’’ published in the Proceedings of the British Academy, XXIII. 
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to us, and in addition it is difficult for us to understand the 
devices to which Julian’s literary turn of mind would lead him. 
The result of this is that when his writings can be read super- 
ficially, with an eye only for external form, and when they can 
be approached with even a slight preconception, they are 
naturally fated to stand in a wrong light. It is not wholly an 
academic point to observe that if Julian’s program had been 
successful we would automatically interpret his writings quite 
differently. 

A just understanding of Julian’s career, and of the nature 
of his program, is plainly necessary for proper knowledge of 
the experience of the church at this time. The significance of 
this period of the church’s history, and the importance of the 
role which Antioch here again played in the establishment of 
Christianity, need not be insisted upon in this place. For 
Julian himself, the argument presented in these pages is of 
the first importance. It is sufficiently valuable to find that the 
Misopogon is not a hysterical outburst, but it is even more 
important to be able to point out that the satire was a reasoned 
(if unsuccessful) device, a planned and considered effort of 
propaganda. To attempt to understand Julian is a difficult 
task, but a rewarding and instructive one. The difficulty, it 
is seen, lies not only in the peculiar nature of Julian’s own 
character, which in itself is often a sufficient puzzle, but in the 
unusually refractory nature of the evidence. It is hoped that 
the present effort will help place our estimate of the Apostate 
on a different plane. 


One final thought is prompted by this study. Scholars 
have been becoming increasingly conscious of the necessity of 
abandoning the old dogma which held that the internal disinte- 
gration of paganism, and its final disappearance, were immedi- 
ately and solely bound up with the rise and spread of Christian- 
ity. The realization that paganism in its last days has its own 
history has produced studies which have not only recovered 
this history for its own sake, but have thereby cast valuable 
light both on the contributions which paganism made to Chris- 
tianity and to Christian civilization, and on the reasons for the 
ultimate triumph of Christianity. A notable example of such 
work is Johannes Geffcken’s book, Der Ausgang des griechisch- 
romischen Heidentums.** And the subject is not confined to 


24 Ed. 2, Heidelberg, 1929. 
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the reexamination of documents and the revision of work that 
has been done in the past; it is of living and growing interest, 
because the material lies not only in the literature of the period 
but in the archaeological discoveries, sometimes of enormous 
importance, by which our knowledge is widened and deepened. 
The evidence that has been recovered in the excavations at 
Antioch, for example, gives (for us, at least) a more distinctive 
character to the religious and philosophical life of the city.” 
There is more than ever a need (which Geffcken pointed out)” 
for the writing of a comprehensive history of religion in this 
epoch, both pagan and Christian, which will show us the whole 
of the inner life of the period. In these circumstances the 
present study may serve in some degree as a contribution to a 
right understanding of this time. 


25 See a paper by the present writer, ‘‘Personifications of Abstract Ideas in the 
Antioch Mosaics,’’ Transactions of the American Philological Association, LXIX 
(1938), 349-363. 

26 Op. cit., 246. 








FATHER TYRRELL’S DOGMAS 


Jutius I. BELLa 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


I 


Father Tyrrell is one of the foremost exponents of Roman 
Catholic Modernism, the attempt to reconcile Roman Catholic- 
ism and modern culture. Roman Catholic Modernism is not a 
system, a coherent whole proceeding from a philosophical foun- 
dation, not a body of doctrine, but rather an “orientation,” a 
6c“ 9) = - ‘ a 

method.” It does not form a school, but rather consists “of a 

number of individual attempts to set forward a revision of tra- 

ditional orthodoxy.”’ Such attempt is made by Laberthonniere, 

LeRoy, Loisy in France, by Murri, Fogazzaro in Italy, and von 

Hugel and Tyrrell in England. 

George Tyrrell’ was born in Dublin, Ireland, on February 
6, 1861. His family belonged to the Church of Ireland and 
was pervaded by a Low Church, Calvinistic atmosphere. Tyrrell 
at first learned to consider Roman Catholicism as the “religion 
of the Helots, and of vulgar and uneducated classes.” Attend- 
ing the ritualistic Grangegorman Church ( Dublin), the Catholic 
Church first cast ‘the spell of her beauty upon him.” ‘Tyrell 
never recovered from this spell. Reason told him that Romanism 
is a fraud and at the same time his heart wished that ‘‘Roman- 
ism should be defensible.” In this wavering it was Robert 
Dolling who made him see that for a mind like his Rome was 
the resting place, i. e., that he needed a position of finality. On 
Sunday, May 18, 1879, Tyrrell became a Roman Catholic. 

Soon after joining the Roman Church, Tyrrell applied 
for membership in the Jesuit order. The order’s militant 
This paper is a part of a dissertation presented for the degree of Doctor of Philoso- 

phy in Yale University. 

1 The principal source for Tyrrell’s life is his Autobiography, and the Life of 
George Tyrrell, by M. D. Petre, publ., as Autobiography and Life of George 
Tyrrell, (2 vols., London, 1912.) See also, George Tyrrell’s Letters, ed. by M. D. 
Petre (London, 1920); A. R. Vidler, The Modernist Movement in the Roman 
Church (Cambridge, 1934); A. Loisy, George Tyrrell, et Henri Brémond (Paris, 
1936) ; A. Loisy, Mémoires, (3 vols., Paris, 1930); J. L. May, Father Tyrrell and 


the Modernist Movement (London, 1927); also the different histories of the 
Roman Catholie Modernism. 
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energy in the cause of Catholicism greatly attracted him. He 
was sent for a year’s probation to Cyprus and then to Malta, 
after which he entered the novitiate at Manresa in 1880. In 
spite of his disappointing first experiences with Jesuitism 
(suspicions, spyings, etc.), Tyrrell took his vows, and was 
sent to the seminary at Stonyhurst to begin his three years’ 
training in philosophy. Here scholasticism and St. Thomas 
Aquinas absorbed most of this time. He became an ardent 
disciple of St. Thomas and began to consider as his future task 
the “mastering and defending” of Thomism. Completing his 
course in scholastic philosophy, Tyrrell entered upon a period 
of teaching (Malta) and then upon his theological course, 
(four years, St. Beuno’s College, N. Wales). In 1891 he was 
ordained priest. The next few years were occupied mostly by 
parish work, and then came the appointment to the chair of 
philosophy at St. Mary’s Hall, Stonyhurst. Because of his 
favoring Neo-Thomism, Tyrrell was forced to leave his posi- 
tion after only two years of teaching, and was sent to Farm 
Street to join the writing staff of The Month, a publication 
edited by the English Jesuits. 


Previously (since 1886) Tyrrell had contributed a num- 
ber of articles to this journal, some of which were published 
later in The Faith of the Millions. His first three books were 
Nova et Vetera (1897), Hard Sayings (1898), and External 
Religion (1899). They are devotional and orthodox in char- 
acter. Part of his studies of St. Ignatius was published in 


The Soul’s Orbit (1904). 


Then came one of the decisive influences of his life, the 
friendship with Baron F. von Hugel, under whose guidance 
Tyrrell became acquainted with Bergson, the French philosophy 
of action. and modern biblical criticism. Through influence 
“outside the shelter under which he lived,” Tyrrell soon lost 
faith in scholasticism, yet he did not become a modernist at 
once. Between the years 1897-1900 he believed progress 
possible in a way presented by Newman’s law of development. 
Tyrrell could not accept Newmanism for long and consequently 
his membership in the Societas Jesu became full of insincerity. 
In 1899 Tyrrell published an article “A Perverted Devotion.” 
This article was condemned by the censors in Rome; Tyrrell 
was forced to retract, was forbidden to write except in The 
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Month, and went to live in virtual retirement at a small Jesuit 
mission in Richmond, Yorkshire. 

In Richmond, Tyrrell began a period of great activity. 
Since censorship was strict, it drove him into “anonymity and 
pseudonymity.”” He participated in the controversy regarding 
the authority of the pope, which arose in connection with the 
publication of the Joint Pastoral of the English Catholic 
Hierarchy, December 29, 1900, by writing to the editors of the 
Weekly Register and the Pilot, under various pseudonyms; 
he published a collection of his essays in The Faith of the 
Millions (1901); wrote Oil and Wine; circulated privately 
Religion as a Factor of Life (Jater published as Lex Orand1) ; 
printed for private circulation The Church and the Future; com- 
posed the celebrated Letter to a Professor (1903-1904) ; fin- 
ished Lex Credendi (1905), and published many articles in 
The Month and other periodicals. In these works we see Tyrrell 
already as a modernist. 

During this strenuous activity, Tyrrell’s relationship with 
the Jesuit order was nearing’ its crisis. He often corresponded 
with his superiors regarding his position in the order, where he 
clearly stated that ‘he felt no inward obligation whatever 
towards the Society in foro conscientiae,’ yet officially he was 
connected with it, which made it difficult both for him and the 
Society. Finally, in 1905, he made a definite application for 
his secularization. The Sacred Congregation was well disposed 
to grant it; Tyrrell, however, could not find an “episcopus 
benevolus,”’ i.e. a bishop willing to accept him in his diocese. 
These negotiations were still proceeding when on Dec. 31, 1905, 
some quotations appeared in Coriere della Sera from Tyrrell’s 
Letter to a Professor, and were ascribed to an English Jesuit. 
The general of the order immediately suspected Tyrrell. 
Tyrrell acknowledged his authorship and was forced to retract 
the statements published. Since the retraction did not seem 
satisfactory to the ecclesiastical authorities, the general of the 
Jesuits dismissed Tyrrell from the Society (Feb. 19, 1906). 
Tyrrell lost his priestly rights, and his suspension could be 
raised only by the pope. 

Various steps were undertaken by Tyrrell himself and by 
his friends to regularize his position. Finally Cardinal 
Mercier, the archbishop of Malines, was empowered by Rome 
to grant Father Tyrrell the right to say mass and receive him 
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into his diocese, on condition “that the same pledge himself 
formally neither to publish anything on religious questions nor 
to hold epistolary correspondence without the previous approba- 
tion” of a censor. Tyrrell flatly refused such an intolerable 
condition. 

After his dismissal, Tyrrell travelled for a while; finally he 
settled in Storrington and was received as a boarder of the 
Premonstratensian Priory (May, 1907). The prior of the 
monastery approached Rome for at least a temporary celebret 
for Tyrrell. The negotiations were successful and Tyrrell 
signed a promise (Aug. 30, 1907) “not to publish any sort of 
theological teaching . . . without due authorization.” How- 
ever when certain papers boasted of Tyrrell’s submission, he 
retracted his promise. In 1907 Tyrrell published his great 
work, Through Scylla and Charybdis. 

On Sept. 8, 1907, Pope Pius X promulgated the encyclical 
Pascendi, which was directed against the whole movement of 
Modernism. Tyrrell wrote two defiant articles against this 
encyclical, which appeared in the Times on Sept. 30 and Oct. 1 
(also one article in the Giornale d’Italia), under the title ‘““The 
Pope and Modernism,” openly criticizing the papal point of 
view. This open defhance sealed Tyrrell’s fate as far as Rome 
was concerned. On Oct. 22, 1907, he was deprived of the 
sacraments and his case “reserved to the Holy See.” It was 
not merely a diocesan, but an universal excommunication. 

On account of his letters against the encyclical, Tyrrell 
became the central figure of the Modernist movement. As a 
leader of Modernism he published many articles, and lectured 
before various groups. In 1908, Cardinal Mercier addressed 
his diocese on Modernism and mentioned Father Tyrrell by 
name. Tyrrell replied to the cardinal by his Medievalism. His 
last writing was Christianity at the Cross Roads (published 
post-humously ). 

Tyrrell died prematurely after a short illness on July 15, 
1909. 

In Tyrrell we find both intense piety and intellectual hon- 
esty. He is above all a man of religion. He lives in God and 
Christ. He is a mystic, a Roman Catholic mystic. His devo- 
tional works are a great contribution to religious literature. 
From the last Roman layman to Cardinal Mercier? they were 


2 Medievalism, 1 ff. 
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read with great spiritual profit. They cannot fail to impress 
any reader with their spiritual fervor and devotion. Tyrrell 
is also a lover of the Roman Catholic church. He is impressed 
by the church’s universality and historical continuity. Mysticism 
and Catholicism, individual religion and love of the universal 
church are the two branches of Tyrrell’s religion. An intensely 
religious individualist may remain in the church so long as the 
doctrines, policy, government of the church do not interfere 
with his religious life. In case of conflict it is not the church, 
but the individual conscience that reigns supreme. Such is 
the case of Tyrrell. Keen observers notice even in his early 
works that although they are orthodox, their tendency goes 
beyond the fold of officialism.* When the conflict between 
Tyrrell and the official church becomes acute, Tyrrell considers 
only his religious conscience, and declares that the true authority 
is not the pope, but the religious conscience of the saints. 

The conflict between Tyrrell and Rome originates in 
Tyrrell’s intellectual curiosity and honesty. He learns and 
studies and sees the scientific truth, which contradicts the of- 
ficial teachings of the church, which undermines certain foun- 
dations to which the church appeals to prove its authority.“ At 
first he is an ardent defender and propagator of militant 
orthodoxy. He believes in the “depositum fidet” in which all 
the teachings of the church are found either explicitly or implic- 
itly, he accepts Thomism as the last word and settlement of all 
problems. This does not satisfy him for long and he accepts 
Newman’s theory of development. New researches follow 
under the influence of Baron F. von Huigel. Newman satisfies 
him no longer. Tyrrell goes his own way to solve the discrepan- 
cy of the Roman Catholic theology and the findings of modern 
scientific research. He loves the church and desires to find a 
solution that would enable him to remain in the church. 

Tyrrell solves his problems by enunciating the difference 
between religion and theology. His religion is mystical. Man 
has a religious sense through which he can directly experience 
God. True mysticism is the love of God. Side by side with 
the mystical is the moral side of religion. The moral side con- 
nects with the mystical in the conception of morality, as the 


3 A. Fawkes, Studies in Moderism, 14. 

4 The interest of Tyrrell in the relation of science and theology was awakened by 
reading A History of the Warfare of Science with Theology in Christendom, by 
A. D. White (New York, 1896). 
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union with God. Revelation is a form of religious experience. 
The recipient of revelation spontaneously chooses symbols which 
best express his experience. These spontaneous formulations 
of the experience of revelation are the primary dogmas. The 
primary dogmas of Christianity are the “depositum fidei,” and 
as such are authoritative. Their content is the love of God 
and they are interpreted by Tyrrell from the standpoint of 
love. Reflection soon begins to work on these original formu- 
lations and thus theology and theological statements, secondary 
dogmas come into existence. The old symbolism is restated 
into a theological system; new secondary dogmas are born to 
protect the original deposit of faith. The test of the truth of 
dogmas (both primary and secondary) is practical. Their true 
content is religious, spiritual. 


We have then the following picture before us: 
1. Religious experience, which is the love of God. 


2. Spontaneous symbolical expressions of the experience 
(primary dogmas). 


3. Reflections upon the experience of spontaneous ex- 
pressions of it (theology and secondary dogmas). 


4. The value of dogmas is religious; their interpretation 
must be in accordance with the religious experience of love. 

5. The original spontaneous Christian dogmas are the 
authoritative “depositum fidet.” New dogmas may be promul- 
gated only to protect these original dogmas. 


(We have then primitive symbols, symbols chosen by re- 
flection, symbols chosen to protect the original symbols, and 
translation of the original symbols into new symbolism). 

What is the relation of religion and theology? Religion 
is the experience of God. Theology is the restatement of this 
experience with the aid of reason. Religion is the subject matter 
of theology. Conflict between science and theology is impos- 
sible from this point of view. Such a conflict is possible only 
between what Tyrrell calls “theologism” and science. Theol- 
ogism is the system of the official church (scholasticism, 
medievalism, officialism) which deduces logically certain con- 
clusions from the “inspired and largely symbolic utterances of 
prophecy” ‘‘and imposes its conclusions in the name of both reve- 
lation and of reason, as binding at once on the conscience and 
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on the understanding.”® This theologism is the ‘‘mother of 
all heresies,” “an enemy of faith and reason,” “the force,” which 
drives out of the church “all religious minded men.’ Theology 
for Tyrrell is like any other science. Its subject matter is 
revelation viewed as experience. Such a theology must develop 
freely under no limitations other than those “imposed by its 
subject matter and the laws of thought.” New dogmatic de- 
cisions of the church cannot come into conflict with science, 
because they are only protective decisions of the original record 
of revelation and thus have no scientific or philosophical 
infallibility." Primary dogma controls theology, as the facts 
of science control science.* Biblical criticism, comparative 
religion, can proceed with their search for the truth. They 
will not hurt the Roman Catholic dogmas, because these dogmas 
are only symbolical expressions of the Spirit of Christ. There 
can be really no conflict between modern science and the Spirit 
of Christ. Revealed truth and fact truth belong to two different 
worlds. Theology and the other sciences are thus not bound to 
the category “of a past age consecrated by Divine Authority.” 


Tyrrell is by no means original in his treatment and solu- 
tion of the problem, religion versus theology. Official Catholi- 
cism, liberal Protestantism, leave their traces in his thought. He 
accepts the “depositum fider” and all the dogmas of the Roman 
church, but interprets them by using the principles of liberal 
Protestantism. We must accept the original deposit of faith 
as normative, but the essence of this normative record is the 
love of God and love of man. Augustinianism, mysticism, 
Thomism, Newmanism, Bergsonism, the Philosophy of Action, 
Pragmatism, Apocalypticism, find their place in Tyrrell’s 
thought; St. Thomas and Kant, St. Francis and Matthew 
Arnold, A. Sabatier, A. Harnack, J. Weiss, and A. Schweitzer 
stand there side by side; Balfour, W. James, Blondel, Laber- 
thonniere, Loisy, Le Roy, are there absorbed.” Every new 
author Tyrrell reads influences him. Hence there are many 
contradictions in his thought. Tyrrell is like any other Roman 

5 Through Scylla and Charybdis, 350-351. 

6 Ibid., 350. 

7 Ibid., 353-354. 

8 W. Spens in his Belief and Practice accepts this point of view of Tyrrell and 
gives it a wider application. Spens applies Tyrrell’s conception of the relation of 
religion and theology to science, pp. 28-29. 


9 Through Scylla and Charybdis, 85. 
10 Tyrrell in turn influences the Italian Roman Catholic Modernism. 
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Catholic priest who leaves the seminary and is suddenly con- 
fronted with modern science of which he knows nothing.” 
For such a priest any new book he reads opens new horizons. 
He is bewildered. If he is conscientious he tries to square his 
old conceptions with these, for him new, discoveries. Tyrrell 
was indeed conscientious. Every new book which Tyrrell 
wrote, showed a wider outlook, and new views, which he tried 
to co-ordinate with his previous thought. He started out with 
mystical religion, but read M. Arnold and Kant and he began 
to speak of moral religion. He read Newman and adhered to 
Newman’s theory of development; then under the influence of 
German critics he found it impossible to accept the development, 
and August Sabatier and French Modernism offered him a way 
of solution. He accepted Harnack’s Christ, then read J. Weiss 
and accepted the apocalyptic Christ. From Thomism he came 
to Bergsonism and Pragmatism. When he died prematurely, 
his thought was as yet not final. Tyrrell, however, always re- 
mained faithful to his mysticism. It was on the basis of his 
inner mystical religion that he tried to co-ordinate all the new 
ideas. Indeed, Tyrrell’s great strength is in the sphere of re- 
ligion: ‘on the side of devotion and religious feeling.”"* He 
did not contribute anything original to the problem of the 
relation of theology and religion, and his attitudes, just because 
of his constantly widening intellectual horizon, were not con- 
sistent towards the religious problems of his age. Tyrrell’s 
originality lay in his intense piety. He put the stamp of his 
“inward Christ” on every problem he discussed. Revelation, 
dogma, theology, acquired in his discussion a new freshness, by 
being looked upon “sub specie religionts.” 


II 


One of the most interesting and most important phases of 
Tyrrell’s thought is his differentiation between the primary and 
secondary dogmas. Religion, declared Tyrrell, cannot exist 
without some form. Man lives in the internal, spiritual, and 
also in the bodily, external world, and so his religion must be 
pertaining to both. Thus the desire of man to put his religious 
experience into the forms of external world is inevitable. It 
is “present simultaneously” with the experience of God. Re- 


11 A. Houtin, The Crisis Among the French Clergy. 
12 H. Rashdall, Ideas and Ideals, 141. 
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ligion as “pure sentiment” i. e., inward experience without 
outward expression is doomed to failure, just as much as merely 
external religion without the inward experience. Formulation 
is both essential to religion and inseparable from it. In history 
we cannot find internal without external religion. If there seems 
to be a priority between the religious experience and its formu- 
lation, it is merely logical.”* 


The formulation of the religious experience of revelation 
is called dogma, doctrine. Dogma is a “formulated mystery,” 
it is an “outline” of the living reality of religion, it is the 
“explanation” of the “religious attraction to God,” it is the 
“spoken or written equivalent” of the truth of revelation.’* The 
experience of revelation may be put into form in two different 
ways: 1. By spontaneously using the means of the external 
world as symbols, in which case the utterance is the part of the 
total religious experience. 2. By reflection, after-reflection 
on the experience, using the means of reason.”’ The first form 
is called the primary or religious dogma, the second, dogma in 
the secondary sense or theological dogma.”* There are, however, 
very few pure primary of secondary dogmas. Most dogmas 
are mixed products, i. e. there is in them “inspired utterance 
of immediate experience” plus reflection on the experience. 
There are many degrees in the formulation of the religious ex- 
perience ranging from “pure spontaneity” to “pure reflection.”” 
The primary dogmas are the revelation in the true sense of 
the word, the secondary dogmas are theology. In interpreting 
the different dogmas we have to make distinction between their 
external (theological) and religious meaning. To solve the 
discrepancy between the Roman Catholic doctrines and modern 
science, Tyrrell explains the teachings of the church from the 
point of view of religion. This is his great task as a Modernist. 
Doctrines have their roots in religion, hence their real mean- 
ing is religious. The test of the truth of a dogma (interpreted 
religiously), i. e. whether it represents reality, is practical. Is 
a particular dogma an effectual guide to the spiritual life?, 
13 Oil and Wine, 1 ff., 53; The Church and the Future, 47, 83; Lex Orandi, 1-2, 10; 
External Religion, 25, 58. 

14 Through Scylla and Charybdis, 156; Hard Sayings, 439; The Faith of the Mil- 
lions, I, 125; Oil and Wine, 3. 

15 Through Scylla and Charybdis, 304. 

16 See article, ‘‘The Pope and Modernism,’’ in The Times, (Sept. 30, 1907) ; Letters, 


58. Letter to Baron von Hiigel, Feb. 10, 1907. 
17 Christianity at the Cross Roads, 148. 
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asks Tyrrell. If so, it is eternally true. Dogmas accordingly 
have a threefold meaning: 1. external, 2. practical, and 3. eter- 
nal.’* Having in mind these views, we are ready to discuss them 
more in detail. 


When the new religious truth dawns upon a man it may 
be so strong that he expresses it without the assistance of reason 
and reflection, by the material ready in his background and 
experience. The forms of expression must be found in the 
external, material, physical, temporal, in factors of “space and 
time world,” in human ideas and language, in sensuous imagery. 
Moreover, the person receiving revelation uses his own immedi- 
ate background, language, mental forms, categories, science, 
philosophy, ethics, history, religious tradition, ritual, and also 
the language and expression that describe his experience. 
There is no special language for the expression of revelation, 
neither is the recipient taught a new ‘language, philosophy, 
science. If God would use his own divine language, we could 
not understand it. The expressions of different revelations in 
history differ according to the culture, language, and back- 
ground of their different recipients. The uncultured minds 
expressed their religious experiences with crudeness, the cultured 
with the refinements of culture.” 


The forms of expression of the religious experience are not 
only materialistic, but also human-like. The structure of man’s 
mind is such that he must think of the spiritual things, and 
above all of God, in a human way. Man is both spirit and 
body and is bound by the necessity of this double nature to 
picture God in the same fashion. Man thinks of God in terms 
of his own spirit, and of his own spirit in terms of bodily 
things. It does not mean that God is unknowable, only that 
by no process of “abstraction, or magnification, or substraction”’ 
can the human be excluded from the conception of God. A 
man is not absolutely unknowable for a mouse, but the mouse’s 
knowledge of man can only be in terms of mouse-life. The 
very term God, as meaning a person, a spirit, is already a 
“graven image.” In every age the conception of God is differ. 
ent just on account of the difference between men of the 


18 Ler Grandi, 56 ff. 

1$ The Faith of the Millions, 1, 94; II, 293; Hard Sayings, 31; External Religion, 
150; Oil and Wine, 3, 5, 80; The Church and the Future, 82; Lex Orandi, 3-4; 
Through Scylla and Charybdis, 278; Essays on Faith and Immortality, 120, 
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different epochs of history.*” Imagining God and the spiritual 
realities human-wise is a necessity of religion. Only with a 
human-like God can man have practical relations. If God is 
not within the order of man’s experience, he is beyond man’s 
reach and as such means nothing to him. Only a human-like 
God can appeal to man’s imagination and emotion and thus 
affect man’s life. Here lies the great importance of the Incar- 
nation.” 


Imagining God humanwise is not strictly anthropomorph- 
ism. For Tyrrell anthropomorphism means only the forgetting 
that our mode of the conception of God is human, analogous.* 


Since these expressions of the religious experience are 
materialistic and anthropomorphic, it follows that they are in- 
adequate. Expressing spiritual realities, our language can 
never be treated as an “equation.”” Human forms are “‘infinite- 
ly inadequate” to express the mysteries of the spiritual world. 
As music cannot be expressed adequately in terms of color, so 
the spiritual cannot be put adequately into physical terms. In 
reference to the spiritual world man is like one born blind, 
who must express his thought in terms of touch and sound, or 
like the fish trying to express the life of the fisherman on the 
river bank in terms of the fish-life (assuming, of course, that 
there is some communication between the two which has some 
meaning ).”* 


The representations of the spiritual world in human terms, 
even if inadequate, are symbolic of reality. We have to borrow 
a non-spiritual expression from the world of sensuous experi- 
ence to express the religious reality, yet this expression in some 
way symbolizes the religious experience of the supernatural 
order. We use metaphors, similitudes, illustrations, analogies 
that “suggest” to us the spiritual reality. We can compare a 
nation to a bee hive, to a tree, to a mechanism, but we cannot 
say that the nation is literally a bee hive, a tree, a mechanism. In 
every one of these symbols, however, there is some degree of 
20 Hard Sayings, 314-315; Nova et Vetera, 198-199; Through Scylla and Charybdis, 

91; Christianity at the Cross Roads, 100, 173, 177; Essays on Faith and Immor- 
21 eat maine. 398; 314; Oil and Wine, 251-252. 
22 Through Scylia and Charybdis, 91; Lex Credendi, 99-100. 


23 The Faith of the Millions, I, 106, 108 ff.; External Religion, 150; Oil and Wine, 
3, 12, 74-75; Through Scylla and Charybdis, 89. 
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truth. All our presentations of reality, says Tyrrell, are essen- 
tially symbolical, analogical. ** Consequently, what we have is 
not “scientific truth,” but what Tyrrell calls, the “prophetic 
truth,” the “vulgar, poetic expression of the religious truth.”’*° 


Tyrrell was anxious to state that such a symbolic expres- 
sion of reality really represents reality. Primary dogma has 
“a certain approximative agreement with ontological Reality.’ 
It is true that the representation is not scientific and literal, but 
nevertheless a true one.” Tyrrell put forth two reasons why 
the symbols truly represent reality: 1. they are chosen spon- 
taneously: 2. they express the experience of an objective reality. 


1. The symbols expressing revelation are chosen spon- 
taneously. The recipient always chooses the best symbol, 
analogy, illustration, language which expresses his experience.” 
The picturings are given “in and along with” the religious 
experience. To the revelation proper belong not only the 
particular experience, but also its translation into a particular 
language and philosophy. The symbols chosen to represent the 
experience are natural symbols. They are as natural as the 
effects which are the symbols of their causes and as parts are 
the effects of their wholes.“ It is the “transcendent” that 
shapes “its own symbol and image in the human mind.” This 
formulation of the revelation, is prior to reflection and observa- 
tion. Reflection and observation would result in theology. All 
instinctive action is accompanied with certain “spontaneously 
suggested picturings or imaginings” preceding all explanatory 
efforts. For instance, without being able to understand him- 
self and the world, the child nevertheless has some kind of 
“imaginative synthesis” of it. This imaginative synthesis is 
formed by the very process of living and moving and acting. 
It serves as a practical guidance very successfully, before any 
explanation and theory has been received. It is the same way 
24 Nova et Vetera, 198 ff.; Hard Sayings, 314, 398; External Religion, 6; The 
Faith of the Millions, I, 94 ff.; 144 ff. Lex Orandi, esp. Ch. I, XI; Lex Credendi, 
86, 93, 142; The Church and the Future, 85 ff.; Oil and Wine, 4, 54, 74, 80, 88, 
228 ff.; A Much Abused Letter, 29 ff.; Through Scylla and Charybdis, 32, 90, 
232 ff.; 326 ff. Christianity at the Cross Roads, 144 ff.; Essays on Faith and Im- 
mortality, 4 ff. 

25 Through Scylla and Charybdis, 86, 231; Christianity at the Cross Roads, 174-176; 
External Religion, 26. 

26 The Church and the Future, 85, 87; Christianity at the Cross Roads, 176. 

27 Lex Credendi, 97; Through Scylla and Charybdis, 278. 


28 Christianity at the Cross Roads, 173. 
29 Ibid. 
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with revelation. The earliest mythology has nothing to do 
with after-reflection which tries to understand the immediate 
experience. It is possibly the very form in “which that direct 
experience has written itself in the imagination.”* Tyrrell 
illustrates the same point by the difference between the spon- 
taneous and the philosophical statement of the phenomenon of 
moral conscience. Before reflecting about the experience of 
conscience, men speak of it as a voice, something that whispers 
to them, and says: Stop! This symbolism possesses a working 
truth, is given to men “in and along with the experience.” Yet 
reflection will tell us that this is something quite different from 
the psychological and the metaphysical explanation of consci- 
ence.” 

The statement of experience is sometimes so spontaneous, 
“that the vision seems something given and imposed and as 
such is . . . liable to be ascribed to the series of outward 
phenomena.’ This is so especially among people who do not 
understand well the mechanism of thought on the one hand, and 
the physical nature on the other. In such cases it is inevitable 
that the phenomena of inner experience be interchanged with 
the phenomena of physical nature. However, such an inter- 
change is not confined to primitive peoples. Tyrrell mentions 
the example of Dante, who often describes what he saw, yet at 
other times we feel that he is really constructing something for 
us to see.** 

If one would choose the symbols to express his experience 
of revelation arbitrarily, one symbol would be just as good as 
another, but the choice of symbols is not arbitrary. We see it 
from the fact that a symbol may represent reality either more 
or less. For example, God the Father of Jesus is a far truer 
and richer symbol of God than the war God of early Israel. 
Both symbols are unlike the true God in kind, yet in their “an- 
other kind” (i. e., symbol compared to another symbol) the 
Father of Jesus is more analogous to God.™* 


2. The symbols represent reality because they express 
the experience of an objective reality. The cause is always re- 
vealed in the experience of the effect. Otherwise it is not a 


30 Through Scylla and Charybdis, 279. 

31 Ibid., 280. 

32 Christianity at the Cross Roads, 146-150. 
33 Ibid. 

34 Ibid., 111. 
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real cause. A real cause or agent can be revealed to us only 
“in, through, and with its effects or appearances,” i. e., when 
these affect us in some way.*’ We get to know the world only 
by living in it, by experiencing it. A blind man is able to recon- 
struct the plan of the house he lives in. He does it by feeling 
his way around, he gathers his experiences and builds up in his 
mind some structure of the house. This structure is not built 
in terms of vision, nevertheless it is true in some sense. In 
the same way the experiences of the other world are true, 
although expressed not in the terms of the other world.** The 
experience is true even if expressed analogously. My fellow 
man is revealed to me through my experience by spontaneous 
interpretation. My idea of him is not a symbol, which has 
nx0thing to do with him, because I have ‘‘an adequate measure 
of him’ in myself. In the same way my idea of the spiritual 
reality is not a symbol, which does not describe reality at all, 
because God is immanent in me. Man does not stand in refer- 
ence to God as an absolutely diverse being. Man experiences 
harmony and discord with God. In these experiences of 
harmony and discord, God guides us directly, and the spontane- 
ous symbols expressing this experience represent the experi- 
ence and so God in the experience.” 

The only test of the truth of the primary dogma is the 
pragmatic test, the test of life. When a new revelation is 
conducive to morality, to spiritual fruitfulness, when it satisfies 
man’s mystical and moral needs, when it deepens man’s con- 
sciousness of union with God, it must have a certain agreement 
with reality.** 

The record of revelation belonging to the revelation proper 
represents Tyrell’s final view of revelation. The Roman church 
accepts a “depositum fidei,’ where not only the principles ex- 
pressed, but also the forms of expression, are God-given. 
Tyrrell’s picturings of experience “given in and along with” 
the religious experience point to a “depositum fidei,’ even it 
it belongs to a different order of truth and knowledge, than the 
record of faith of the official Roman church.” 

We can distinguish two post-scholastic and post-Newmanist 
35 Ibid., 175. 

36 Through Scylla and Charybdis, 182. 
37 Christianity at the Cross Roads, 147-149, 175. 


38 The Church and the Future, 85; Christianity at the Cross Roads, 112. 
39 Through Scylla and Charybdis, 85-86, 95; The Church and the Future, 27. 
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conceptions of revelation in Tyrrell: 1. revelation is an experi- 
ence, though the record of it does not belong to the revelation 
proper; 2. revelation is an experience and the record of it be- 
longs to the revelation proper. (Presented in Through Scylla 
and Charybdis and later works.) 

The religious soul forms his religious experiences with 
the materials of his environment and culture. These forms 
are necessarily materialistic, anthropomorphic, inadequate, 
symbolic, analogous representations of reality. At the same 
time they truly represent reality, because the choice of these 
forms of expression is spontaneous, and the experience be- 
hind them is the true experience of an objective reality. The 
proof that a religious experience is genuine is offered in the 
feeling of harmony in the soul of the experiencing person. 
This truth is proved subsequently by the test of life. This 
spontaneous expression of the religious experience is the pri- 
mary dogma. 

The conception that revelation is necessarily given in human 
terms in order to be understood by men is a common teaching 
of Christian theologians. “Jmposstbile est nobis aliter lucere 
divinum radium nisi varietate sacrorum velaminum circum- 
velatum,”’ says Dionysius. Tyrrell’s great teacher, Aquinas, 
is fond of quoting this phrase. Aquinas points out the fact 
that in revelation the divine thought has to accommodate itself 
to the imperfections of human intelligence and language and 
that man is incapable of receiving revelation except through the 
data of the physical world.*” The encyclical Pascendi gives 
an admirable summary of Tyrrell’s teaching regarding the 
origin of dogma; one is almost tempted to suspect that its com- 
posers had only Tyrrell’s system in mind.” In reflecting on 
the encyclical, Tyrrell points out that the conception of a dogma 
(primary, or secondary), as being “an inadequate notion of 
religious experience” is based on St. Thomas’ doctrine of 
analogy.“ According to St. Thomas, ‘God ‘is’ not in the 
same sense in which creatures ‘are’,” lience “nothing can be pred- 
icated of God and the creatures in a univocal sense.” All 
our judgments concerning God have a negative aspect. This 
does not mean, however, that a proposition concerning a 


40 A. L. Lilley, Religion and Revelation, 47 ff. 

41 See paragraphs: ‘‘The Origin of Dogmas,’’ ‘‘Religions Experience and Tradi- 
tion,’’ ‘* Faith and Science.’’ (The Programme of Modernism, 191 ff). 

42 ‘*The Pope and Modernism,’’ in The Times (Sept. 30, 1907). 
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creature, if applied to God, loses all meaning. If we should 
admit this loss of all meaning, we must also admit that we 
can know nothing of God, nor prove anything concerning him 
without ‘‘continual equivocations.” There is a certain analogy 
between the creature and Creator. There is always a certain 
resemblance between cause and effect. Everything which pro- 
duces, produces something like itself. The warmth caused by 
the sun in different bodies resembles in some way “‘the active 
power of the sun,” which causes the warmth in these bodies; 
“hence we may say that the sun is warm, although it is warm 
not in the same sense’ as the things to which it gives its warmth. 
“For the same reason, and because God confers upon all things 
all their perfections, we are able to discover in all things their 
resemblance and unlikeness to God.” Our statements about 
God have then an analogical sense; they can be used neither 
in a “univocal,” or an “equivocal” sense.** The encyclical, 
Tyrrell implied, implicitly condemns Aquinas’ doctrine of an- 
alogy. 

The great difference between Tyrrell and St. Thomas in 
this respect is, however, fundamental. According to St. 
Thomas, God, so to say, dictates the records of revelation even 
if in certain respect in analogical, symbolical language, consider- 
ing the human limitations. Tyrrell speaks of the experience 
of revelation. It is man who chooses the terms in which to 
express his experience, even if in this choice he be divinely 
guided. The picture is not: God giving the external facts, 
but like in A. Sabatier, God, then “the inner revelation of God”’ 
and “piety,” which bring forth the different records and dogmas. 

Tyrrell’s spontaneous, though inadequate, expression of 
reality through symbols is like A. Sabatier’s expression of re- 
ligious experience through spontaneously expressed poetic 
images; like M. Arnold’s Bible as literature, poetry; like Bal- 
four’s insistence on the inadequacy of verbal forms to express 
religious experience ; like the symbolism of the Philosophy of Ac- 
tion; like Le Roy’s dogma rooted in religious life and expressed 
through metaphors, anthropomorphic symbols, analogies; like 
Loisy’s “ideas” as representations of faith. For all these 
thinkers, as for Tyrrell, revelation is an experience, and the 
record of it is symbolical. Like Sabatier, Laberthonniére, 
Le Roy, Tyrrell sees the experience of revelation formulated 


43 Etienne Gilson, The Philosophy of St. Thomas Aquinas, 109 ff. 
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through the means of the recipient’s own categories. Like 
Balfour, and Pragmatism, Tyrrell maintains that the test of 
truth of dogma (in this case primary dogma) is life. Tyrrell, 
however, differs from these thinkers by his emphasis on the 
difference between primary and secondary dogma. For Tyrrell 
primary dogma is a purely spontaneous expression of religious 
experience without reflection. Sabatier permits such an ex- 
pression for a child or a savage; the others speak of only secon- 
dary dogmas. The distinction between the primary and secon- 
dary dogmas Tyrrell in his own admission borrows from New- 
man.** However, Newman did not consider primary dogmas in 
Tyrrell’s sense. 


II 


The spontaneous symbolical statement of the religious ex- 
perience of the Bible is the deposit of faith to which all subse- 
quent revelation (experience plus spontaneous record) must 
conform. This deposit of faith is mysterious and therefore 
grasped only by faith. However, human reflection starts to 
work upon this deposit (primary dogma) as soon as it comes 
into existence. There is not only a necessity to state the re- 
ligious experiences, but also a necessity to state them coherently. 


Newman declared that dogma is a “fundamental principle 
of his religion,’ and that religion as a mere sentiment is a 
“dream and mockery.’ A. Sabatier insisted that religion 
cannot exist without dogmas, and emphasized that discarding 
religious doctrines would mean the discarding of religion.” 
Balfour pointed out that applying reason to religion is neces- 
sary, otherwise religion could not develop.“ The French 
Modernists took dogmas for granted. In fact, just because 
ihey considered them necessary, they occupied themselves so 
much with their meaning. For von Hugel, religion “‘without 
at least an implicit theology is like a man without brain, a 
bundle of sentiments and blind impulses and aimless contor- 
tions.’’** 


Similarly to these thinkers, Tyrrell declared that religion 


44 ‘‘The Pope and Modernism,’’ in The Times (Sept. 30, 1907). 

45 Apologia, 67. 

46 Outlines of a Philosophy of Religion, 229. 

47 The Foundations of Belief (London, 1897), 267. 

48 Blondel, Laberthonniére, Le Roy, Loisy; see Tyrrell’s review of von Hiigel’s The 
Mystical Element of Religion, in the Quarterly Review (July, 1909), CCXI, 110. 
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needs theology and theological dogma. If religion is the affair 
of the whole man, then it must try to understand itself. The 
necessity of religious statement is also practical. If the 
spiritual realities are to regulate man’s outward actions at all, 
they must be first understood, and placed somewhere on the 
“map of our understanding.” Only religion stated in rational 
terms can awaken one’s religious sense. God guides men 
‘through common beliefs, opinions and systems of theology.’ 
“Revelation (i. e. the record of revelation) evokes revelation 
(i. e. the experience of God) in us.”” Naturally, we need the 
underlying religious experience to understand the message of 
the dogmas. We hold a light to the end of a taper in order 
that the flame may be communicated to the taper and make it 
a source of light. If the taper is damp or incombustible we 
cannot communicate the light to it. Dogma applies the flame 
to the inner religion of our soul. Without the latter, it could 
not be communicated at all.” 

Reason starts its way toward the formulation of the re- 
ligious experience by trying to understand the revealed religious 
dogmas, i. e., the spontaneous records of the religious experi- 
ences. Soon, however, it must recognize its insufficiency to 
grasp the revealed truths.** Tyrrell always protested against 
rationalism. Rationalism takes from the revelation only the 
things it can understand. It expects the doctrines to fit into 
our thoughts, to justify themselves to us. It teaches that we 
cannot accept them until we understand them and absorb them 
into the unity of our mental system. The desire to unify, 
explain the external truths is, of course, legitimate, but this 
possibility of the systematization, comprehension, cannot be 
the essential condition of their credibility.“ The capacity of 
reason as an “‘all-sufficient guide in matters of morality and re- 
ligion has been tried in balance of history and found wanting.” 
The fact that Christianity is the religion of multitudes proves 
that it does not rely on the supreme importance of reasoning, 
because reasoning belongs only to a cultured few. From the 
very earliest days the Christian church relied on the faith of 


49 The Church and the Future, 82. 

50 Through Scylla and Charybdis, 208, 305-307. 

51 External Religion, 44; Oil and Wine, 5. 

52 External Religion, 19; The Faith of the Millions, I, 95; Through Scylla and 
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the multitudes. Reliance on analytical reasoning would have 
made Christianity only a philosophy for the enlightened minor- 
ity.”* 

Reason cannot understand revelation because 1. God is 
above our comprehension, and 2. His revelation is symbolical, 
not fitting our conceptions. 


1. The “Beyond” is mysterious, hence rationalism is 
impossible. Jt is narrowness, a sort of “intellectual provincial- 
ism,” that makes us fail to realize that it is impossible for any 
part to comprehend the whole of which it is a part. Only the 
whole can be really like the whole, except when we are dealing 
with “a mere quantitative homogeneous totality.”” The part 
comprehends the whole not as the whole, but as a part. If 
our eyes or ears could be independent personalities, they would 
conceive the bodies as some superior eyes and ears and would 
criticize their actions from their viewpoint. The hen-coop for 
the chicken would be a great egg-shell, and the world a great 
hen-coop. For us the universe in “an infinite earth governed 
by an infinite man” and we pass judgment on the words of 
God as if the universe were a machine, an organism, which we 
could understand. We should realize that the whole is not 
like us. “Nothing is so unreasonable as to expect God’s ways 
to seem always... reasonable to us.””. A comprehensible revela- 
tion is absurd, because it is comprehensible. The author of a 
comprehensible revelation is man and not God. The rejection 
of unreasonable in revelation is thus “the very height of un- 
reason.” 

2. The teachings of the primary dogmas, whatever they 
mean in the human order, mean something indefinable and 
analogous in reference to the divine order. Tyrrell gave two 
examples to demonstrate this. How can we understand per- 
sonality in reference to the person of Christ and the Trinity ?, 
asks Tyrrell. If a modern, educated man be told that there is but 
one person in Christ, he will understand it like a Monophysite, 
or Monothelite. If he be told that there are two wills and 
two natures in Christ, he will understand it like a Nestorian. 
Three persons in God mean for him three wills. Finally, to 
cure him of tritheism or Unitarianism, we have to tell him 
54 The Faith of the Millions, I, 25-26. 

55 Oil and Wine, 58 ff.; Essays on Faith and Immortality, 227; The Faith of the 
Millions, I, 27. 
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that personality means here something different than else- 
where. Whatever it means in the human order, it means some- 
thing undefinable and symbolical in the divine order. Or 
how can we comprehend the eternal generation of the Son by 
the Father without any conception and parturition? How can 
there be fatherhood without motherhood? What is the differ- 
ence between the generation of the Son and the procession of 
the Holy Spirit from the Father and the Son? Can we have 
distinct mental representation of ‘‘generation,’ and “proces- 
sion?” What is the difference between generation and crea- 
tion? We cannot know the precise content of them. What 
we can say is this: By “Filius est genitus; Spiritus est procedens 
nongenitus” we mean only “Filius est X; Spiritus est Y, non 
X.’”*" This is like Le Roy’s demonstration of the impossibility 
of the intellectualist conception of dogma. (He demonstrates 
the impossibility to understand the personality of God, the 
resurrection of Christ, and the dogma of real presence. )” 

Even if reason fails in the comprehension of the religious 
dogma, this intellectual curiosity is the beginning of theology. 
The application of reason takes us into the realm of theology. 
Theology, in the widest sense of the word, is the fruit of the 
reflection of reason upon religious experience.” 

Aquinas distinguishes between philosophy and _ theology. 
Philosophy, says Aquinas, pursues truth by means of reason 
alone; theology takes its departure from a “fact independent 
of Reason, viz., the Revelation given by God.” There is a 
generic difference between philosophy and theology. “Theologia 
quae ad sacram doctrinam pertinet, differt secundum genius 
ab illa theologia quae pars philosophiae ponitur.’® We find 
the echoes of St. Thomas in Tyrrell’s distinction between super- 
natural and natural theology. Reflection on revelation is the 
supernatural theology. Natural theology does not take revela- 
tion into account. It reflects on the observation of nature. 
From the beginning we have the revelational and the natural 
theological picturings of the other world, side by side. We 
have the revelations in the true sense of the word (i. e., spon- 
taneous expressions of the religious experience) and the 
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products of natural reason (i. e., in no sense spontaneous crea- 
tions of the religious spirit). In form, this primitive theology 
differs in no sense from the expression of revelation, yet one 
depends on “moral action and disposition,” and other on “mental 
ability ;” one is given to man by impression, without his work, 
the other is “wrought out by the exercise of reason.” Tyrrell 
is not much concerned about this natural theology. He discusses 
mostly the “‘supernatural, dogmatic theology,” i. e., the repre- 
sentation of the religious impression.” 


Dogmatic theology is a science. It differs however from 
the other sciences on account of its subject matter. The sub- 
ject matter of dogmatic theology is revelation, which does not 
admit new addition in substance. If there should be any new 
addition to revelation, it must conform to the original “depositum 
fidei.” In other sciences, for example in physics, there may 
be daily new discoveries, which increase the subject matter, and 
thus new and higher generalizations are possible. Also revela- 
tion is mysterious, and cannot be comprehended by human 
reason, whereas the phenomenal nature is within the grasp of 
our reason. 


Theology is a science which with the aid of reason does 
three things: 1. formulates the religious experience into a 
concept; 2. systematizes the truths of the revelation into a 
rational whole; 3. co-ordinates them with the other non-reli- 
gious experiences and concepts. 


1. Supernatural theology is an attempt to formulate the 
primary religious experiences and put them into the system 
of understanding ;” into the “schemata of understanding ;’® it 
is the rational presentation of the mysteries underlying the 
Christian life;** it tries to explain revelation in the terms of 
things known;" it translates the language of prophecy into that 
of science.” The language of theology is the current conceptual 
language. As thought-forms change, so does theology; as the 
circumstances of the human life become different, so does theol- 
ogy." 

61 Through Scylla and Charybdis, 235, 270, 278 ff. 
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2. Theology not only formulates, restates, but also syste- 
matizes the truths of religion ; it constructs “‘a scheme of things,” 
a system from the formulated revelation in which all of 
these formulae find a definite place; it tries to make the sym- 
bolism of revelation coherent with itself. Man’s understanding 


is restless until it constructs such a system.* 


3. Theology not only systematizes, but also co-ordinates 
revelation with other than religious experiences. It makes 
revelation coherent with the whole of rational knowledge. 
Theology, in fact, is only one department “of that systematiz- 
ing and unifying of all knowledge by which the understanding 
turns universal experience into account.”” Religion, as an 
important section of human experience, must find its place in 
the synthesis of the whole human experience. 

In short “so far . . . as the understanding reflects on 
the data of religious experience . . . and upon the ultimate 
problems raised by the totality of all sorts of experience, and 
then strives to frame a theory of these matters harmonious 
with the rest of its systematized knowledge, it gives us a 
theology.’’”° 

This exposition of Tyrrell of the function of theology by 
the aid of reason sounds very much like a commentary on the 
following passage of Newman: “Reason. . . is subservient to 
faith, as handling, examining, explaining, recording, catalogu- 
ing, defending, the truths which faith, not reason, has gained 
for us, as providing an intellectual expression of supernatural 
facts, eliciting what is implicit, comparing, measuring, connect- 
ing each with each, and forming one and all into a theological 
system.’”” 

The formulation of the religious experience by the aid of 
reason is the theological dogma, secondary dogma. Secondary 
dogma belongs to the realm of theology. It is the first result 
of reflection upon the revelation. By “dogma”? is meant a 
formulated mystery—formulated by theology.” 

When Tyrrell speaks of theological dogmas, he means 
the dogmas of Christianity as we have them now, although he 
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admits the legitimacy of any system based on religious ex- 
perience.’ The apostolic Christian revelation was translated 
into the Alexandrine categories of the Athanasian Creed, then 
again into the Aristotelian categories of scholasticism. We 
may even go further back than that. There are different 
theological categories in the different Old Testament writings 
(Psalms, Prophets, Hellenized Old Testament writings) and 
the New Testament writings (Synoptics, Pauline, and Johannine 
documents )."* Revelation needs this constant translation into 
the “lip language and thought language” of every nation and 
time and level of culture in order to safeguard the original 
meaning in its original form and purity. The dogmatic deci- 
sions of the church that come later are merely “protective of 
revelation.”"’ They do not add any new religious knowledge 
to the apostolic revelation already existing. The apostolic 
revelation is apt to be misunderstood by men of different ages, 
because it itself is determined by the cultural level of its 
recipients. Subsequent decisions are needed to safeguard it 
from faulty interpretations. Heresies arise; the church has to 
combat these heresies. ““Each dogma records a battle of storm.” 
The heresies are refuted in the same language in which they are 
formulated.” In this sense, heretics built a large part of the 
Roman Catholic dogmas (1. e. secondary dogmas). For ex- 
ample, the doctrine of transubstantiation explains only the 
precise sense of : “This is My body;”** or the Athanasian Creed 
the doctrine, “One God in Trinity and Trinity in Unity,” and 
reiterates this statement in different forms.” The doctrines 
of the church, just because they are formed to counteract the 
heresies, do not give us “a dialectically developed body of theo- 
logical truth”; such a view would presuppose that heresies arise 
in some necessary logical order.*° System is brought into these 
ecclesiastical dogmas only later, and only as far as they admit 
of classification. 


These secondary dogmas give us only a bare outline of 
experience. They are symbols, although not chosen spon- 
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74 Ibid., 345-346. 

75 Ibid., 293. 

76 Ibid., 333. 

77 The Faith of the Millions, I, 131. 
78 Ibid., 142 ff. 

79 Ibid., 108. 

80 Through Scylla and Charybdis, 332. 
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taneously. They do not mean anything to us without the un- 
derlying experience. Tyrrell takes the example of the recon- 
struction of nature by the understanding. Understanding never 
assumes more than a bare outline of the nature in concrete. 
It will only be to nature ‘what a pocket-map is to the city of 
London—a sufficient guide in certain matters for certain 
practical purposes.”*' We map out our world into categories 
as we classify books in our catologues, nature in our museums. 
Yet whoever does not know nature by first-hand experience, 
could not get very much out of a natural history museum. 
“Beetles do not march the fields in such logically ordered 
phalanxes; nor do they wear pins thrust through their middles ; 
nor are bird’s eyes made of glass, or their viscera of sawdust, 
or their muscles of wire. A visitor from some other creation 
who knew no more of our world than that, would think it a 
very simple affair; very easy to remember and to retail. Still 
how little would he know of its reality compared with a denizen 
of the backwoods.” In the same way the understanding of 
revelation presupposes an experiential knowledge of the facts 
symbolized by this revelation. 





Let us summarize the above discussion. Reason tries to 
understand revelation. It fails, because reality is mysterious 
and the experience of reality is stated in symbolical language. 
The next step reason takes is the formulation of religious ex- 
perience into some kind of concept. Thus we get theology. 
Theology is a science which formulates, systematizes, the 
truths of religious experiences and co-ordinates them with other 
non-religious concepts. To this realm of theology belong 
theological dogmas. <A theological dogma is the mysterious 
revelation formulated into a concept. This new concept is also 
only symbolical of reality, though the symbol is not chosen 
arbitrarily. These secondary dogmas, as restatements of the 
original revelation, need to be restated to every age and culture; 
new restatements are forced also by faulty interpretations of 
the original dogmas. There is no development in the strictest 
sense of the word, only continuous restatements of the original 
dogmas. 


This conception of dogmas and theology is indeed very 
much like that of August Sabatier. Man, says Sabatier, when 


81 The Church and the Future, 90 ff. 
82 Through Scylla and Charybdis, 87. 
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his thought was awakened, translated his experience into in- 
tellectual statements. These statements are dogmas. Dogmatics 
tries to reconcile the “moral experience of humanity” with the 
rest of the experience. The intellectual element is symbolical 
of reality, and is changeable, determined by the culture of the 
man who thus formulates his religious experience. The evolu- 
tion of this element is absolutely necessary because culture con- 
stantly changes.™ 

We recognize in Tyrrell’s conception of dogma and theo- 
logy also M. Arnold’s antipathy against theology as “abstruse 
reasoning,” and his emphasis on the idea that the source of 
dogma is in religious consciousness; we recognize Balfour’s 
views of the function of reason, as sifting and systematizing 
of the data of religious experience, and his insistence that the 
religious formulas have different meanings to men of different 
religious experiences.“ Tyrrell’s distinction between religion 
and theology is also similar to that of French Modernism. 
Blondel and Laberthonniére speak of the accounts of religious 
experiences through the temporary events of this world. Le 
Roy speaks of the religious foundation of dogma and _ the 
development of its explanatory theories and intellectual repre- 
sentations, according to epochs and individuals. Loisy defines 
dogma as the interpretation of the facts of religious experience, 
and speaks of the determination of its forms by contemporary 
thought and knowledge.” Tyrrell’s conception of dogma and 
theology is thus by no means original. 

Theological dogmas, according to Tyrrell, have threefold 
meaning: 1. the external, 2. the practical, and 3. the eternal.” 


1. The external meaning denotes that dogmas are “woven” 
“into the tissue” of our natural understanding. They are 
elements which form our history and philosophy of the world. 
They are constituents of our whole Weltanschauung, 1. e., they 
are taken into account when we co-ordinate our experiences 
and connect religion with the rest of our knowledge.” 


83 Outlines of a Philosophy of Religion, 246 ff.; The Vitality of the Christian Dog- 
mas (London, 1898), 46 ff. 

84 Matthew Arnold, Literature and Dogma (New York, 1883); A. J. Balfour, The 
Foundations of Belief. 

85 K. Gilbert, Maurice Blondel’s Philosophy of Action (Chapel Hill, N. C., 1924); 
L. Labethonniére, Le Réalisme Chrétien et L’Idealisme Grec (Paris, 1904.) ; Le 
Roy, Dogme et Critique (Paris, 1907); A. Loisy, The Gospel and the Church 
(New York, 1904). 

86 Lex Orandi, 56 ff. 

87 Ibid., 56. 
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2. The practical meaning of dogmas denotes that they are 
effectual guides of spiritual life. The spirit of Christianity is 
revealed in them.” We can reproduce this spirit if we live 
according to the beliefs of the Christian dogmas. 


3. The eternal meaning of dogmas signifies that they 
actually represent reality. They are not only practically service- 
able fictions, for no fiction can be serviceable to life on a 
universal scale.” 

The idea that dogmas have different meanings is not new. 
We find this thought in Christianity under the form of the 
interpretation of Scripture. Aquinas adopted a fourfold classi- 
fication of the Scriptures: the literal, or historical, the allegori- 
cal, the tropological or moral, and the analogical. Aquinas is 
not alone in making the distinction between the literal and 
spiritual meaning of the Scriptures. Such a distinction was 
made also, for example, by Hugo of St. Victor (historical, 
allegorical, tropological meaning),*° Augustine (historical, 
aetiological, analogical, allegorical,” Origen (somatic, or 
literal, psychical, or moral, pneumatic, or speculative sense),” 
Clement of Alexandria, and Barnabas (literal and allegorical). 


It is Sabatier, Laberthonniére, and Loisy who awaken 
Tyrrell’s thought in respect to dogma. The true value of dogma 
for all three is religious, practical. It is Le Roy who deals with 
dogma most thoroughly. However, long before Le Roy, did 
Tyrrell ask and answer the question: What is Dogma? (Lex 
Orandi, where this question is most thoroughly dealt with, was 
written in 1904; Le Roy’s work in 1907). The affinities be- 
tween Tyrrell and Le Roy are, however, very pronounced. The 
two thinkers came independently to the same answers. Le Roy’s 
What is Dogma?, says Tyrrell, “struck me as the right line.” 
Dogma, says Le Roy, has above all practical meaning, but this 
practical meaning is clothed in intellectual form and it also cor- 
responds toa mysterious reality. Le Roy does not recognize any 
“depositum fider.”** Tyrrell is Le Roy plus the “depositum 
fidei.” 

88 Ibid. 

89 Ibid., 57-58. 

90 A. L. Lilley, Religion and Revelation, 64. 
91 Ibid., 63. 

92 R. Seeberg, History of Doctrines, I, 147. 


93 Ibid., I, 142, 72. 
95 R. Gout, L’ Affaire Tyrrell, 103. 








BOHEMIAN PROTESTANTS AND THE 
CALVINIST CHURCHES 


OTAKAR ODLOZILIiK, 
University of Prague, Czechoslovakia 


The name of John Hus is the symbol of the Czech Refor- 
mation. Through him the reform movement in Bohemia and 
Moravia was linked both with the activities of John Wyclif 
and with the coming of Martin Luther. The close connection 
between Wyclif and Hus is sufficiently known. In the polemics 
against an English adversary of Wyclif, John Stokes, Hus 
stated that he was greatly attracted by Wyclif’s endeavor to 
bring all men back to God’s law, and especially the clergy, so 
that they would renounce all ostentation and secular power 
in the world to live the Christlike life like the apostles.’ Martin 
Luther knew some Latin writings of John Hus, especially his 
treatise De Ecclesia, and approved of his views. In his disputa- 
tion with Dr. Eck in 1519, he defended Wyclif and Hus against 
the attacks of his opponent, to the great satisfaction of some 
Czech students who were present in Leipzig and spread through- 
out Bohemia the news of his zeal. There is a miniature in a 
Czech manuscript of 1572, where one can see Wyclif striking 
fire, Hus lighting a candle from the spark, and Luther waving 
a flaming torch; it shows that the Czech Hussites were well 
aware of the affinity between the doctrines of Wyclif and Hus 
and of the influence of Hus on the first German reformer.” 

It was no wonder that Hus’ followers in Bohemia were 
not less interested in Luther’s campaign against Rome than the 
latter’s compatriots. The wall that hitherto had separated the 
Czech Hussites from their German neighbors was falling 
down with the spread of the new doctrine in Germany. Luther 
wrote several times to his adherents in Bohemia. His writings 
penetrated there and some of them were even translated into 
the Czech for those who were unable to read German or Latin. 
Luther’s program of reform, however, was not universally 
accepted in Bohemia. In many points he went further than 
1 Otakar Odlozilik, Wyclif and Bohemia (Prague, 1937), 47-8. 

2 The MSS. is preserved in the University Library in Prague. 
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Hus and therefore only a minority followed him without 
reservations. Others hesitated and were not willing to abandon 
the native tradition, especially when the wave of enthusiasm 
had abated and not only similarities but also differences had 
become apparent. 

About 1520, the Czech followers of Hus were not united in 
their views and demands. The moderate party among them 
was for a long time in the majority among those who cele- 
brated the holy communion under the both kinds and were 
therefore called the Utraquists or the Calixtines. They claimed 
to be true Christians and faithful sons of the church, and were 
anxious to preserve the apostolic succession of their priest- 
hood. Attempts were made from time to time to reconcile the 
Utraquists with Rome, but failed, because the popes flatly re- 
jected the agreement between the Czechs and the Council of 
Basel (known as “‘compactata’) and insisted on uniformity 
of doctrine and practice. Thus the way toa reunion was blocked, 
and the conviction that it was impossible to bridge over the 
gulf, gradually gained ground in Bohemia. Luther’s followers 
among the Utraquists went too far in their zeal to win over the 
Czechs for his doctrine, and paid little regard to the conserva- 
tive element in the party. After a short time, reaction set in, 
supported by the Habsburg kings of Bohemia. Only gradually 
those who accepted the teaching of Luther and of his disciples 
gained predominance and the conservative wing was reduced 
to insignificance. The religious life of the Utraquists was ac- 
commodated largely to the Lutheran doctrine and practice, but 
it retained some characteristics, rooted in the old Hussite tradi- 
tion. The Utraquists became Lutherans without giving up the 
heritage of their master and spiritual leader, John Hus. 

Out of small groups of people, scattered all over Bohemia 
and Moravia and dissatisfied with the leaders of the 
Utraquists and their effort to arrive at agreement with the 
Roman church, another religious communion grew up in the 
fifteenth century. It was soon known as the Unity of Bohemian 
Brethren. The Unity was never so strong as the Utraquists, 
but its spiritual independence and its strict discipline made up 
for the small number of its members. Despite the fact that 
at the outset they were a mere handful, in the sixteenth century 
they became the very heart and conscience of the Czech masses.° 


3 J. L. Hromadka, ‘‘The Heritage of the Bohemian Reformation,’’ in a volume of 
essays, At the Crossroads of Europe (Prague, 1938), 114. 
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Long before the coming of Luther, the Brethren severed the 
ties linking them with the church and with the Utraquist party, 
and secured their own independent priesthood. Their doctrine, 
based on the writings of Peter Chel¢icky, a layman and a 
small landowner, was systematized, after bitter struggles and 
disputes, by about the end of the fifteenth century. Thus har- 
mony among the members, and the future existence of this 
communion, were assured. In the sixteenth century, the Unity 
secured a prominent place among the Protestant churches, cor- 
responding to its inner force and cohesion, which were strength- 
ened not only by the zeal of its adherents but also by repeated 
persecutions. 

In its beginnings, the Unity was a group of simple people, 
distrustful of secular learning and of participation in worldly 
affairs. Later, not only the “learned people’ but also members 
of the Bohemian nobility were received into the brotherhood. 
By their admission, the original character of the Unity was 
not effaced. Even in those times when prominent members 
of the Unity took active part in the political life or largely 
contributed to the development of Czech literature and in- 
tellectual life, the original ideal was not forgotten. The neces- 
sity of concentration on religious life was again and again 
recommended by the guardians of the old spirit. 

Numbers do not always guarantee the justice of the 
cause. Members of the Unity bore in mind the words of the 
Gospel advising them to enter the narrow gate and to follow 
the hard road, not the broad and spacious one, leading to 
destruction. They could, however, not suppress doubts whether 
they had acted wisely in seceding from the church and whether 
their step could be justified before God and men. From the 
very beginning they tried to find religious groups of similar 
character and to collaborate with them. They believed that the 
true, uncorrupted body of believers still existed somewhere 
in the world and that by joining it they could find a way out 
of their isolation. A strong feeling for fellowship with true 
Christians manifested itself throughout the history of the Unity 
and was one of its main features. 


The connection with the Waldenses in the first years of the 
existence of the Unity and the consecration of its ministers 
by the Waldensian bishop is somewhat obscure and will prob- 
ably remain a matter of controversy, because original sources 
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as well as later narratives differ on that point.* It is certain 
that the idea of a union of the Brethren with the Waldenses 
was very soon abandoned, because the representatives of the 
Unity found much inconsistency among the Waldenses, scat- 
tered as they were, and hiding their faith for fear of persecu- 
tion. 

Desiring to find the true church with the priesthood trac- 
ing its origin to the apostolic times, the Brethren turned their 
eyes to the churches and religious communions in eastern and 
southeastern Europe and Asia. Delegates of the Unity would 
have travelled even to such a distant country as India, attracted 
by the narratives of the realm of Prester John, had they not 
received in time information of the actual state of religion 
there. They were not discouraged by the results of their in- 
quiries in various parts of Europe and did not give up a 
hope of final success. In 1492, four members of the Unity 
left Bohemia in search of an ideal Christian communion. They 
visited Poland, Wallachia, Turkey, Greece, Asia Minor, and 
the Holy Land; one of them, Martin Kabatnik, proceeded from 
Palestine to Egypt and explored that country.” They did not 
find what they were seeking. Their reports confirmed the 
leaders of the Unity in the conviction that its existence could 
be secured only by the suppression of all controversies and by a 
complete agreement on the points of doctrine and practice. 

Luther’s campaign against the abuses in the church awak- 
ened interest and hope even among the Brethren. Some of 
their theologians exchanged letters and later came into personal 
contact with Luther. They worked to bring about a union of 
the Brethren with the Lutherans—so sure were they of the 
identity of Luther’s teaching with the doctrine they had pro- 
fessed for more than half a century. The spiritual leader of 
the Unity, Lucas of Prague, watched the development of the 
Reformation in Germany with no less caution than interest. 
He soon discovered differences in some points, above all in the 


4 Joseph Th. Miiller devoted much attention to this problem and after a very care- 
ful analysis of the contemporary sources and later historical writings came to 
the conclusion that it is impossible to assume that the apostolic succession really 
was preserved. In his work, Geschichte der béhmischen Briider, I, 147, he wrote 
as follows: ‘‘ Nach alledem kann nicht mehr davon die Rede sein, dass Mathias 
(i. e. Matthias of Kunvald, a priest around whom the first members of the Unity 
were grouped) eine im Sinne der rémischen Kirche giiltige Bischofsweihe erhalten 
und dass dabei die iibrigens in jeder Hinsicht schr fadenscheinige sogennante 
apostolische Succession gewahrt worden sei.’’ 

A Czech description of his journey appeared in 1539; for the title page of this 
edition, see Miiller’s Geschichte, I, 250. 
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doctrine of the Lord’s Supper, and was alarmed by the tidings 
of the life in the centers of the new movement. He opposed 
Luther’s unreserved admirers and insisted on the preservation 
of the independence of the Unity. His views prevailed, though 
only after some years of controversy with his opponents. The 
Unity did not merge with the larger body of the Lutherans. 
After Lucas’ death, its leaders again entered into a lively inter- 
course with Wittenberg and other centers of Lutheranism, 
but with no greater result than the previous relations had had. 

Bishop John Augusta exceeded all his colleagues in his zeal 
and admiration for Luther, whom he resembled in so many 
points that he was often called “the Czech Luther.”’ On his 
entreaty, Luther wrote a preface to the Apology of the Doctrine 
of the Unity, and published the book in Wittenberg in 1533.° 
Had Augusta been able to impose his will upon his church, the 
differences between the Brethren would have been reduced to a 
minimum and the way to a union would have been prepared. 
But the Unity never bestowed unrestricted power on any one 
person, even if he held the high rank of bishop. The Council 
was the supreme organ of the Unity and there important prob- 
lems were discussed and decisions made. Augusta’s views 
were not generally accepted. He had to modify his proposals, 
especially when it had became obvious that there were other 
ways out of the isolation than that which led from Bohemia to 
Wittenberg. 

About 1540 students were sent to Strasbourg to make 
themselves acquainted with the teaching of other reformers, 
especially of Martin Bucer, and with the organization of the 
churches in those regions and in Switzerland. Thus a con- 
nection was established between the Unity and those reformers 
who were grouped around John Calvin. The Brethren were 
strongly impressed by the Calvinists’ endeavor to combine pure 
doctrine with strict order, because the reports of the lack of 
discipline among the students in Wittenberg and elsewhere were 
to them the main source of apprehension and distrust. Even 
Augusta had to take into account this factor and to restrain 
his ardor for union. There was a similar reserve on Luther’s 
part, best expressed in his message to the leaders of the Unity: 
‘Tt must be so; do you be the Bohemian, we will be the German 
6 It was entitled, Rechenschafft des Glaubens, der Dienst und Ceremonien der 


Bruder in Behemen and Mehrern ... sampt einer niitzlichen Vorrhede Doct. 
Martin Luther. 
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reformers; do you labor for Christ according to your circum- 
stances, we will labor according to ours.’’ The parting of 
the ways was inevitable. What happened in 1542 after an 
exchange of letters was merely a parting, and not a breach 
of relations, which would have embittered one or the other side. 

Growing differences between the Lutherans and the Cal- 
vinists would have made it impossible for the Unity to waver 
and to maintain friendly relations with both camps, even without 
its timely recognition of its affinity with the Calvinists and its 
decision to proceed along this road. An important factor which 
supported the new orientation was the growing number of 
noblemen that had joined the Unity and strongly influenced 
its development. They were attracted by the fame of those 
universities where Calvinism became predominant, and traveled 
there in pursuit of higher education. As the candidates for the 
ministry were mostly of humble origin, they could seldom travel 
far abroad, unless they accompanied young noblemen or sons 
of the wealthy middle-class families as famuli or tutors. Thus 
in fostering relations between the Brethren and the centers of 
Calvinistic teaching, the laymen, especially the nobility, became 
a more important factor than the clergy who had always been 
in the forefront in the earlier period. Especially when mem- 
bers of some powerful and wealthy noble families devoted 
their lives and efforts to the cause of the Unity, was the in- 
fluence of the clergy in foreign relations restrained. This was 
due also to the fact that after the death of Bishop John Blahoslav 
(1571), who had a wide fame as a historian of the Unity, as 
the translator of the New Testament from the Greek, and as 
composer of hymns, the Brethren were led by men who could 
bear no comparison with prominent theologians abroad. They 
were mostly timid and limited in outlook. Those of them who had 
obtained an adequate training in theology and had necessary 
knowledge, concentrated on literary activities. They produced 
a work of permanent value, namely the translation of the Bible 
from the original version, called the Bible of Kralice.* But 
the leadership in many respects passed from the clergy to the 
nobility. 

Two persons of rank represented the Unity at home and 
abroad for almost half a century: Vaclav Budovec of Budovy 


7 The English translation of Luther’s words is taken from FE, de Scehweinitz, The 
History of the Church Known as the Unitas Fratrum, 251-2. 
8 Kralice is a small village in Moravia where the Brethren had their printing office. 
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and Karel of Zerotin.* They were intimate friends, though they 
were of different age and character. They both traveled widely 
and only after years of stay abroad settled at home. They had 
friends all over western Europe and corresponded with them 
in Latin, French, Italian, and German, exchanging views and 
comments on the contemporary situation. They attained to 
fame as good writers not only on secular subjects, as one would 
expect, but also in the realm of theology—e. g., Budovec’s 
magnum opus, entitled Antialkoran, is a refutation of Moham- 
medan doctrine with which he became acquainted during his 
stay in Constantinople with the envoy of Emperor Rudolph II. 
They were politically active, but there their ways parted. 

Budovec remained in the arena. He led the Protestants 
of Bohemia in their struggle for religious freedom in 1609 
and after the rebellion of the Bohemian nobility against the 
Habsburgs in 1619, he paved the way for the new candidate 
for the royal crown of Bohemia, the head of the German Cal- 
vinists, Frederick V of the Palatinate. For this and for his 
fidelity to the pure doctrine, he ended his life on the scaffold 
in the Old Town Square in Prague in 1621. He combined 
courage with simple faith, and an unreserved adherence to the 
Unity with toleration. As an ardent confessor and martyr, 
he certainly deserved to be included among those European 
rulers and statesmen whose statues adorn the Reformation 
monument in Geneva. 

Zerotin was never of robust health. Though he took part 
in public affairs and for some years held the supreme office of 
governor of Moravia, he never found there full satisfaction. 
He foresaw the unhappy end of the revolution of the Bohemian 
and Moravian estates, and strongly advised his friends not to 
rely on the force of arms and on the allies abroad. For this 
reason he remained loyal to his Catholic ruler. But when after 
the latter’s victory Zerotin was confronted with the choice 
between the renunciation of faith and an exile, he did not 
hesitate. He left his country for the sake of conscience and 
settled in Silesia. For his loyalty during the rebellion, he se- 
cured from the emperor one privilege: he was allowed to retain 
his castle in Moravia and to visit it from time to time. On one 
of those visits he died there in 1636. 


9 There is no biography of Budovec; for Zerotin, see my article, ‘‘Karel Zerotin 
and the English Court,’’ in the Slavonic and East European Review, XV, 413-25. 
It is partly based on my biography of Zerotin which appeared in Prague in 1936 
with the title, Karel star3i ze Zerotina (198 pages). 
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The circle of his friends was very wide. On his journeys 
in western Europe he visited all the famous centers of the 
reformed faith: Strasbourg, Basel, Geneva, Orléans, Heidel- 
berg, Leyden, etc. He was fascinated by Henry IV, king of 
Navarre and later of France, and he never forgot the reception 
at the court of “the most serene and never sufficiently lauded 
Queen,” Elizabeth of England. For many years he was in 
contact with the Electors Frederick IV and Frederick V of the 
Palatinate. He maintained friendly correspondence with French 
statesmen and writers, Philippe du Plessis-Mornay, Jacques 
August de Thou, Guillaume Angel, and Nicholas Baugy. He 
wrote occasionally to Pieter Cornelis van Brederode, with whom 
he had become acquainted in Geneva. Among his friends were 
two German princes, Christian von Anhalt and Johann Georg 
von Jaegerndorf, the Polish count Andrzej Rej of Naglowice, 
two Hungarian magnates, George Thurzo and Stephen Illéshazy, 
as well as the leaders of the Austrian Protestants, Richard von 
Starhemberg and George Erazim von Tschernembl.’® His 
letter of introduction was the best recommendation both to his 
relatives and to the sons of his friends when they went abroad. 

Registers of Protestant universities contain names of many 
students from Bohemia and Moravia who visited them in the 
last quarter of the sixteenth and in the first two decades of the 
seventeenth centuries. Not all of them went there on Zerotin’s 
advice. But a detailed study would show that the majority of 
those at least who were members of the Unity, were in some 
way or another connected with him, and visited places that were 
dear to him. Members of the Unity were never quite free to 
do as they wished, and especially the candidates for the ministry 
acted in important moments of life upon the advice of the elders. 
Zerotin’s experience was of great value, because he knew better 
than any of his countrymen where the doctrine and the way 
of life corresponded with the standards of the Unity. As the 
University of Prague was in the hands of the Utraquists and 
the Brethren had no corresponding institution of their own, it 
was of great importance for them to know where to send their 
candidates for the ministry and to whom to entrust sons of 
their powerful protectors. 

We can find some names of the members of the Unity in 


10 A. A. van Schelven calls this whole group the ‘‘general staff’’ of the political 
Calvinism; see Bulletin of the International Committee of Historical Sciences, 
XXXIX, 296. 
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the registers of those schools where Melanchthon’s spirit pre- 
vailed, but as a rule during the years 1570 and 1620 the Brethren 
visited Calvinistic universities. Those who were preparing for 
the ministry were not so numerous as the lay element, though 
even they were better represented as time went on, and when 
after a period of pressure and internal crisis, propitious years 
set in. With some members of the Utraquist party, where the 
influence of Calvinism in those times also began to be felt, 
they brought part of the Czech Protestants into a close con- 
nection with the Reformed churches in western Europe and 
introduced standard works into their homes. A list of books 
and pamphlets that were translated into Czech or modeled on 
the works of prominent writers would show what importance 
for the development of the spiritual life in Bohemia those 
studies abroad had. Suffice it to say that John Opsimathes, 
who had studied in Geneva about 1600, and who on successive 
journeys had visited all famous schools in western Europe, 
prepared in 1617 for the press the Czech translation of Calvin’s 
Institutiones, on which George Streyc, minister of the Unity 
and translator of the book of Psalms, had worked for many 
years. It should be also remembered that among those who 
pursued higher studies abroad was John Amos Comenius. His 
name may be found in the registers of two famous universities, 
Herborn and Heidelberg, next to the signature of his patron, 
John Bernard of Kunovice, son of one of Zerotin’s friends. 

The wide travels and studies of young noblemen from 
Bohemia and Moravia were of great importance. Owing to 
the difference in religion, they had not easy access to the royal 
and imperial court in Prague, which during the reign of Rudolph 
II (1576-1611) was predominantly Catholic. They preterred 
to visit the residences of Protestant princes, especially Heidel- 
berg, and there they became acquainted with current problems. 
In many European countries the Calvinists were in minority, 
but often they held prominent positions in social life and they 
could influence public opinion more strongly than their numbers 
warranted. Of many countries it was possible to say, that 
“vota non numerantur sed ponderantur.’ Prominent. repre- 
sentatives of Calvinism saw to it that not only candidates for 
the ministry but also the future political leaders and statesmen 
received thorough education in religious as well as in political 
matters, and were well prepared for their duties in their own 
countries and in the international life. 
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This educational work was concentrated mostly in Geneva 
where after Calvin’s death Théodore de Béze had a dominant 
position. In his house lived not only Zerotin but many other 
students from Bohemia and Moravia during their stay in 
Geneva. There many friendships were formed. How closely 
de Béze was attached to some of his Czech pupils is best shown 
by the fact that he entrusted to Vaclav Morkovsky of Zastrizel, 
a nobleman from Moravia, the task of editing his poems." To 
Morkovsky’s residence in Moravia the library of de Béze was 
transferred after the reformer’s death.” It was chiefly de 
Béze’s merit that Geneva became the nursery of Calvinism not 
only in Holland but in many countries in western and central 
Europe.’ There not only theologians but also politicians were 
trained and prepared for their functions and for their support 
of the common cause. 

Another important center of Calvinistic education was the 
University of Basel. Zerotin, as well as other students from 
Bohemia and Moravia, studied there between 1570 and 1620. 
Their number exceeded the total of those who studied in Ge- 
neva.’ In Basel the roles were divided: among the theologians, 
a prominent position was held by one of Zerotin’s correspon- 
dents, J. J. Grynaeus, professor of New Testament. Law and 
political science were represented by Francois Hotman, author 
of Francogallia and various other books and tracts, which 
greatly influenced the trend of political thought in Europe of 
his time. Under his successors, members of prominent noble 
families from Bohemia and Moravia studied and on important 
occasions discussed problems that were of great importance, 
especially for the religious minorities living under rulers of 
different faiths, such as the right of citizens to revolt against 
an unworthy ruler, or the justification of the defense of 
religious liberties by force. Their treatises were often pub- 
lished in Basel. They very seldom added new points to the 
discussion, as they were modeled on the works of the masters. 


11 The book, Theodori Bezae Vezelii Poemata Varia ... was published in Geneva 
in 1597. 

12 De Béze sold it to G. S. of Zastiizel for 600 golden crowns; ef. H. M. Baird, Theo- 
dore Beza, the Counsellor of the French Reformation, 326, n. 1. 

13 Compare with this the title of the book of H. Vries de Hekkelingen, Genéve, 
Pepiniére du Calvinisme Hollandais, published in two volumes in 1918 and 1924. 

14 Whereas the Registre des étudiants de V’académie de Geneve (Livre du recteur), 
was published in Geneva in 1860, the ‘‘Matricula studiosorum Universitatis 
Basiliensis’’ is still accessible only in manuscript in the Basel University Library. 
I have compiled and prepared for the press a list of students from Bohemia and 
Moravia in Basel and Geneva. 
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But they show that not only the religious life but also the po- 
litical thought in Bohemia and Moravia were more and more 
influenced by Calvinism. They explain also, at least to some 
extent, why the idea of offering the royal crown to Elector 
Frederick V had so quickly gained ground among the Bohemian 
nobility. Not only among the members of the Unity, but also 
in the Utraquist party, those who had visited the well known 
centers of Calvinism exercised in the time of the rebellion 
against the Habsburgs (1618-1620) a very strong influence, 
despite their comparatively small numbers, and in the decisive 
moment they assumed the leadership. 

It was only natural that many of those who, after the 
defeat of the Protestants in Bohemia and Moravia in the Bat- 
tle of White Mountain (November 8, 1620), had been banned 
from their country, maintained close connections with Calvin- 
istic churches in their new homes. The regulations issued by 
the victorious king and emperor, Ferdinand II, affected the 
Unity more than the other Czech Protestant communions, chiefly 
because of its close connection with the Calvinistic foes of 
the House of Habsburg. Great number of its members migrated 
to Hungary and Poland in the hope of being able to return 
home after the victory of the Protestant princes over the 
common enemy. In both those countries, native Calvinist 
noblemen were their protectors. They shielded them from 
persecution when the Counter-Reformation set in, and when 
the exiles were strongly exposed to attacks. Under such 
circumstances it was more and more difficult to preserve the 
individuality of the Unity and to retain customs and observances 
which had grown up out of the Hussite tradition and which 
the life abroad had endeared to its members. In countries where 
the Brethren lived in small groups, scattered and unable to 
maintain contacts, the process of assimilation was quicker than 
in Hungary and Poland; consequently, their peculiarities were 
soon obliterated. 

The problem of how to keep the memory of the Unity alive 
greatly exercised the spiritual leader of the Bohemian emigra- 
tion and the bishop of the Brethren, John Amos Comenius. He 
saw that his dispersed flock suffered heavy losses during the 
Thirty Years’ War and that even after it, its numbers were 
steadily decreasing. Two years after the conclusion of the Peace 
of Westphalia, in 1650, he wrote a moving tract, entitled sym- 
bolically The Last Will of the Dying Mother, the Unity, etc., and 
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ever since his mind was occupied with the possibility of pre- 
serving the heritage of the Bohemian Reformation. Therefore, 
he published not only a short history of the Bohemian church 
with a preface for the church of England, strongly recommend- 
ing unity and order,’ but also a new edition of an account of 
the discipline and order in the Unity."* From these books the 
world could learn from what base the Unity had grown up and 
had developed and how it had valued strict order and discipline 
in its ranks. 

In one important point concerning the government of the 
Unity there was a great deal of indecision and vaccilation. Dis- 
cussions often centered upon this controversial point: is the 
Unity an Episcopal church or are the Brethren to be included 
among the Presbyterians? In its constitution, both elements 
were present; it was, therefore, possible to stress one or the 
other. It is true that at its inception the Unity tried to pre- 
serve the apostolic succession and to establish a connection be- 
tween its clergy and the communions of the true believers—e. g., 
the negotiations with the Waldenses and the search for the 
uncorrupted church tended towards that—but later the Brethren 
drew nearer to the churches of the Presbyterian order. Their 
bishops were usually called seniors, and were elected and or- 
dained presbyterially. In those times the historians of the 
Unity either passed over the early connection of the Brethren 
with the Waldenses, or described the negotiations in such a 
way that it was difficult, if not impossible, to ascertain the facts. 

During the exile both tendencies became apparent. As 
time went on, the leaders of the Unity, especially Comenius, 
laid emphasis on the episcopacy and tried to establish a close 
connection between the Unity and the Church of England. 
This effort gave incentive for some of his writings and letters 
to England in 1660. Some of the English divines were attracted 
by his books and proposals and gave a serious consideration 
to the question whether the new constitution of the Church of 
England should be modeled on the order of the Unity.” 


15 Ecclesiae Slavonicae ... Bohema in gente potissimum radicatae ... brevis his- 
toriola; the prefatory epistle has the title: ‘‘De bono unitatis et ordinis dis- 
ciplinaeque ae obedientiae in ecclesia recte constituta vel constituenda ecclesiae 
Bohemicae ad Anglicanam Paraenesis.’’ 

16 Ratio disciplinae ordinisque ecclesiastici in Unitate Fratrum Bohemorum. First 
Latin edition was published in 1633. 

17 In connection with the discussions concerning the new organization of the Church 
of England, Jean Durel published, in 1662, A View of the Government and 
Public Worship of God in the Reformed Churches beyond the Seas, where atten- 
tion was paid also to Bohemia. 
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Comenius’ preface to the Short History was translated and 
published in 1661 with the title “dn Exhortation of the Churches 
of Bohemia to the Church of England, wherein 1s set forth 
the Good of Unity, etc.,” so that it could better serve as a basis 
of discussion.” The advocates of this idea remained in a 
minority, but it did not fall into oblivion. Paul Hartman, a 
minister of the Church of England, who was of Czech origin, 
translated Comenius’ Ratio ordinis et disciplinae into English 
for the use of John Tillotson, the archbishop of Canterbury. 
Even in the twenties of the eighteenth century, the question 
whether the Unity was an Episcopalian or a Presbyterian 
church was discussed in England and both conceptions found 
defenders. In connection with these discussions, Daniel Ernest 
Jablonsky, grandson of Comenius and bishop of the Unity, 
wrote in 1717 a treatise, De ordine et successione episcopali in 
Unitate Fratrum Bohenuae conservato, and dedicated it to 
William Wake, the archbishop of Canterbury.*° The new re- 
ligious communion, which under Count Zinzendorf’s protec- 
tion developed out of a small group of refugees from Moravia, 
and which under the name of the Moravians soon became known 
also in the western hemisphere, favored the Episcopal system. 
It was in accordance with this tendency that Daniel Ernest 
Jablonsky, who represented the third generation of exiles from 
Bohemia and Moravia, instituted the ordination of bishops of 
the renewed Unity of Moravian Brethren. By an act of Parlia- 
ment, the Moravians were recognized as an Episcopal church 
in England as well as in the English colonies. 


But the memory of the long collaboration of the Unity with 
churches of the Presbyterian type was kept alive at home and 
abroad and was not obliterated by the close contact of the leaders 
of the exiled Brethren with the Episcopal churches. When in 
1781, Emperor Joseph II issued an Edict of Toleration of non- 
Catholics in Bohemia and Moravia, the majority of those who 
made use of this concession followed the Second Helvetic Con- 
fession. They were mostly the descendants of the members 


18 It was translated by Joshua Tymarchus and printed in 1661 in London for 
Thomas Parkhurst. 

19 The MSS. of this translation is preserved in the Library of the Archbishops of 
Canterbury in Lambeth (London). 

20 Jablonsk¥ was in correspondence with W. Wake for many years; see O. OdlozZilik, 
‘*Protestant Reunion in the Eighteenth Century (Archbishop Wake and D. E. 
Jablonsk¥)’’ in the Slavonic and East European Review, XIII, 119-126. Cf. also 
de Schweinitz, op. cit., 630. 
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of the Unity who in their hearts had remained faithful to their 
fathers’ creed, despite the pressure and persecutions. On the 
other hand, the Ratio ordinis et disciplinae was studied in the 
Reformed churches both in Europe and in America. The best 
evidence of it is a book that appeared in 1829 in Portland 
(Maine) with the title, Ratio disciplinae, or the Constitution 
of the Congregational Churches. It was written by Thomas 
C. Upham, who published in it extracts (with some alterations ) 
from the Ratio of Comenius and of the Ratio disctplinae Fratrum 
Nov-Anglorum, written by Cotton Mather in 1726 in imita- 
tion of Comenius’ work. The book was published for those 
who wished to get acquainted with the organization and rules of 
the Unity and of the churches in New England. 

History of the Unity shows that the Brethren at all times 
earnestly desired to find the true apostolic church and to join 
it. In their zeal, they were ready to send their delegates even 
to far-away India. For a long time their search did not 
meet with success and therefore after some attempts they gave 
it up. Isolation, however, was not the permanent destiny 
of the Unity. In the centers of Calvinism, the Unity 
found what its delegates to various countries in Europe and 
Asia had in vain tried to discover: churches where pure doctrine 
was held and strict discipline was observed in the same way as 
among the Brethren. 








GERALD MASSEY AND AMERICA 


CHARLES ARTHUR HAWLEY 
Presbyterian Theological Seminary, Omaha, Nebr. 


Gerald Massey, once hailed by Landor as comparable to 
Keats, to ‘a chastened Hafiz,” to Shakespeare when at his best 
in his sonnets, has earned the reward of forgotten prophets. 
This poet, who espoused the cause of chartism in the England 
of his day, who worked for the common people, who helped 
shape democracy, was eclipsed by Tennyson, his contemporary 
and rival. Massey, who came to the defence of F. D. Maurice 
with these lines: 

God bless you, Brave One, in our dearth, 
Your life shall leave a trailing glory; 
And round the poor man’s homely hearth 
We proudly tell your suffering’s story, 


brought to America the seed of the social gospel. It was this 


same Massey whom George Eliot met and admired in London 
and later portrayed in Felix Holt, the Radical. 


Perhaps this last word, radical, gives the key to Massey’s 
undeserved oblivion. His radicalism kept him from being ap- 
pointed poet laureate, a distinction which many of his contem- 
poraries believed he should have had. And yet his radicalism 
was of the mildest sort. It came from his own bitter experi- 
ence. The son of a desperately poor canal driver, Massey 
was born in 1828, in Hertfordshire; in his later years he de- 
clared that he “had no childhood.” Growing up in a hovel, 
with illiterate parents, yet through his mother he learned to love 
the Bible, to value honesty, virtue, and self denial. In later 
years Massey used to tell of the struggle of his mother, during 
a whole winter when his father had no work, to keep the family 
of six on the pittance which the children earned in a nearby 
factory. At the age of eight, Gerald was put to work in a 
silk mill from five o’clock in the morning till half past six in 
the evening. For a week’s work he received one shilling. Such 
conditions have been preserved in Dickens’s novels and in Mrs. 
Browning’s “The Cry of the Children.” <A brief respite came 
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when one day the mill burned. Massey in his old age used to 
tell of the glee with which the children stood for hours in the 
stormy weather rejoicing at the fire. But worse slavery was to 
befall him. Soon after the mill burned he was sent to the 
marsh district where he contracted fever and for months lay 
burning with the dread disease, thinking continually of the 
story of Lazarus in Abraham’s bosom. 

With the Bible and Pilgrim’s Progress as primers, he 
learned to read. One day a Methodist worker left some tracts 
which the boy hungrily devoured. Then he secured a copy of 
Robinson Crusoe. With this background, at the age of fifteen 
he found his way to London, where in squalor and poverty he 
wrote poetry. But in London he found books and, standing 
long hours in second-hand book stores, he nournished his soul 
on Greek and Roman history, and on the poets and philosophers. 
Then came the French Revolution of 1848, and to the cause 
of freedom Massey dedicated his life. He now began to collect 
his poems, which he had constantly been writing since his com- 
ing to London. The next year he edited for the working class 
an inexpensive paper, The Spirit of Freedom. 


Massey now associated himself with Thomas Cooper who, 
influenced by the Old Testament prophets, later became a 
licensed Methodist preacher and publisher of Cooper’s Journal. 
To this paper Massey contributed political and social verse. 
When the journal failed, Charles Kingsley turned Cooper to 
the lecture platform. In this manner Massey, too, came to the 
attention of Frederic Denison Maurice, and the other leaders 
in the Christian Socialist Movement. Kingsley had just writ- 
ten Alton Locke and commanded considerable power. In 
commending Massey to Kingsley, Maurice wrote that the 
young poet-reformer was “not quite an Alton Locke but with 
some real stuff in him.” With this new inspiration, Massey 
brought out his second volume of verse, Voices of Freedom 
and Lyrics of Love. The book was favorably received. The 
third volume, The Ballad of Babe Christabel and Other Poems, 
put Massey in the front ranks of the new poets. The working- 
man-poet had become a teacher to his class. Here the “cry 
of the unemployed” became vocal. England paused to listen; 
the book became at once a best seller. The first year saw five 
editions. Ruskin joined the ranks of the young poet’s admirers, 
reserving his praise, however, for Massey’s efforts on behalf 
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of the working classes. Dickens asked him to contribute to a 
paper he was then editing. At the home of John Chapman he 
met George Eliot, who studied him for her Felix Holt. Then 
Tennyson joined the ranks of his well wishers. 

About this time when Massey turned to lecturing, his 
reputation reached America; and Ticknor and Fields, the well 
known publishing house in Boston, brought out in 1857 an 
American edition of his Complete Poetical Works. James 
Fields, while on one of his many trips to England, sought out 
Massey and discussed with him the possibility of an American 
lecture tour. Dickens had become an intimate friend of James 
and Annie Fields. Massey’s interests were similar to those of 
Dickens, and the latter’s Boston admirers believed Massey 
should receive the same consideration in America as had Dickens. 

After 1860, Massey, however, turned his thoughts more 
and more to religion. In religion he saw poetry, the cry for 
justice, and the hope of realization for man’s ardent desires. 
In 1869 he published his Tale of Eternity, which marked his 
conversion to Spiritualism, at that time a popular religion. At 
once he became the Sir Oliver Lodge of his time. It is likely 
also that Massey was, during this period of transition, influ- 
enced by the writings of Swedenborg, which had caught the 
imagination of William Blake, Coleridge, the elder Henry 
James, the Brownings, and had sent Emerson to England with 
his well known essay on the great mystic. Massey’s interest in 
social reform was furthered also by the teaching of Sweden- 
borg, who had put forth very definite social and economic ideas 
which were at the basis of many groups in the nineteenth 
century which proposed to alter the prevailing social evils. 

By 1863, Massey had come to be recognized as a man of 
letters with a wholesome attitude toward both capital and labor. 
Christian Socialism had, at the time of Massey’s recognition, 
become respectable in England, and Lord Palmerston put 
Massey’s name on the civil list for a pension to the amount of 
seventy pounds. Massey now began seriously to prepare 
lectures for an American tour. He accepted Fields’ invitation 
and arrived in America in September, 1873. 


II 


Massey made his first appearance in America as a lecturer, 
in October, 1873, a few months after John Tyndall had toured 
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the Atlantic coast from Massachusetts to Maryland lecturing 
on the new science. Tyndall had received an invitation to the 
“West” and was disappointed not to have been able to accept. 
He returned to England leaving questioning audiences behind 
him. The stage seemed set, therefore, for Massey when he 
came in the following autumn. Massey’s lectures went directly 
to the heart of the conflict of religion with science. The subject 
was by this time no longer a burning issue in England, for the 
influence of Darwin’s Origin of Species had now permeated the 
English mind. American thought, however, lagged far behind. 
In 1850 Tennyson had published Jn Memoriam in which he 
grappled with the new theory and Browning had also given 
serious thought to the problem. In 1871, two years before 
Massey’s arrival in America, Darwin had further elaborated 
his hypothesis in his Descent of Man. Thus in America Massey 
found an eager, expectant audience. 


Massey’s first lecture in New York received much atten- 
tion. The New York Tribune on Monday, October 27, wrote 
a long article saying in part: “Gerald Massey, the English poet, 
delivered his first lecture in this country at Unity Chapel... 
it was a history of the orthodox devil in different ages and 
with different races. Having proved the devil to be a myth, he 
proceeded to show that the only evil spirit now is one created 
by men themselves, and that Spiritualism throws the most light 
upon that subject. Mr. Massey is a clear, rapid speaker, with 
a good command of language and flow of thoughts.” Then 
follows a long summary of the lecture, the main theme of which 
was an attempt to explain the anthropomorphism of the Old 
Testament, its “myths” and their relation to the thought of 
other ancient peoples. “Out of all this came the idea of the 
Devil which has plagued the human race for ages. In modern 
times Luther, Calvin and Milton resuscitated the Devil, but 
he really does not exist.” In conclusion, Massey made an 
appeal to his audience to know Christ: “Surely, no human be- 
ing has been so much misinterpreted as the man Christ Jesus. 
He came not to preach a sermon, not to write a novel, but to 
live a life, a life that is an example to us. It was a full-length, 
straightforward laying down his life for others.” But what 
have men done? Have they followed His example? ‘Instead 
of following that example they have actually rested all their 
hopes of salvation on that death. They have erected churches, 
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splendid tombs in which they have buried Him. It is so much 
easier to set up a God for worship at a far-off distance... . 
The reason then why God does not kill the Devil is because 
man has unconsciously created all that is the Devil, which here 
and hereafter is constantly destroying his own work.” This 
lecture seems to have been Massey’s favorite. He delivered it 
from New York to California and always to eager audiences. 


Massey’s second lecture in New York as reported by the 
papers was entitled “Concerning a Spirit World Revealed to 
the Natural World” and was reported by the New York Times 
at length. Without any preliminary words, Massey went to 
the “two theories of man’s origin—one which held that he had 
been struck out perfect from the hands of the Creator, and 
the other that he has been evolved from the animal kingdom, 
of which he is the crowning work.” Then he elaborated his 
own theory. Massey had no fear of the theory of Darwin, 
“and he believed that the spiritual nature of man was graduated 
in the same way, growing out of small perceptions into force 
and maturity, and assuming its way from that which was merely 
objective to the subtler and more subjective forms of spiritual 
life.’”’, And then Massey turned to his religious experience, his 
conversion to spiritualism. “Darwinism could only be com- 
pleted and clinched by Spiritualism.’ But how does the in- 
visible “first make itself known to the human mind?” He then 
went on to speak of the resurrection of Jesus, who “took the 
material and objective form under which they had known Him 
in life.” Before Jesus, Socrates had been “the greatest medium 
of the immaterial and invisible world.” Massey proved to be 
at home in Greek thought, culling from Hesiod to Plato, as 
well as from contemporary thought. He referred to the state- 
ment, then common, that Dickens had said that ‘every word 
spoken by his characters was distinctly heard or overheard by 
him.” 

Since 1848 Spiritualism had been thriving in the United 
States. Abetted by the “mysticism” of Swedenborg, pop- 
ularized by Emerson, a great curiosity had swept the country 
as to its meaning and purport. Massey with his synthesis of 
science, Spiritualism, and the social application of the Bible, 
attracted many curious as well as deeply serious inquirers. 

His first attempt as a lecturer in America seemed success- 
ful, although he was disappointed in a lecture bureau which 
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failed to arrange an acceptable itinerary for him. He com- 
plained of this to Fields, for he seems to have desired to lecture 
through the West during the fall months, coming to Boston 
in the winter. Since the visit of Mr. and Mrs. Fields to 
England in 1859, Massey had been in correspondence with 
Fields and had looked forward to his American visit. Dickens 
had told Massey about his trip in 1842, when he went as far 
west as St. Louis, and got stuck in the mud at Cairo. Massey 
wanted to plan better. 


In December, Massey appeared in St. Louis under the 
auspices of the “Star Lecture Course.” According to the St. 
Louis Globe, he lectured at the Mercantile Literary Hall on 
December 11. He was heralded as “‘a popular lecturer, poet and 
literator.”’ But St. Louis in 1873 was conservative in its re- 
ligious thinking, and when Massey announced his favorite title, 
“Why Does Not God Kill the Devil?” the lecture was “‘not so 
well attended as many others of the course . . . in as much 
as the very title carried with it the idea of something bordering 
on infidelity. . . . The lecturer entered at length upon com- 
parisons between Old Testament narratives and the mythological 
narratives of the Persians and other Eastern nations, from 
which he deduced an argument that the Old Testament is 
nothing less than a compilation of mythological accounts which 
the Jews derived from more ancient nations differing from them 


only in matters of chronology . . . The devil of theology was 
the offspring of theology, and not the result of any spiritual 
revelation . . . The question ‘why does not God kill the 


devil,’ was not answered by the lecturer. Judging from the line 
of his argument, there is no devil to kill.” 


Thus ended the lecture career of Massey in St. Louis. 
The city was not ready for comparative religion, nor was it 
ready to examine its theological presuppositions. After the 
lecture at the Mercantile Literary Hall, Massey left at once for 
Chicago, where better things awaited him. 


III 


In Chicago the way had been prepared for Massey through 
the work of Emerson and other far seeing leaders. Since 1853, 
Emerson had paid periodic visits to Chicago, and there had 
grown up about him a group definitely committed to new ideas. 
One result of this spirit of liberalism was the founding of the 
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Chicago Philosophical Society in September preceding Massey’s 
arrival. The officers of the club included those who had been 
most active in promoting Emerson’s lectures. 


Massey lectured before the Free Religious Society on 
December 14, 1873, coming directly from St. Louis. Because 
of some delay the lecture advertised for the morning was de- 
livered in the evening. General I. N. Stiles, who introduced 
Massey, paid a glowing tribute to England’s lecturers to Amer- 
ica, mentioning Thackeray, Dickens, Tyndall, and others. 
Turning to Massey he said: “One of the distinguished names I 
have mentioned is with us tonight. A determined enemy of 
opposition and wrong, and a life time friend of the weak and 
defenseless. Though an Englishman, he is more than an 
Englishman. Self-made, self-taught, and self reliant, he be- 
longs not to England alone, but to America, to the world... .” 


Massey’s first lecture in Chicago was entitled “Christ, A 
Medium.” He struck out boldly into liberal theology, disclaim- 
ing belief in miracle. The sun did not stand still “in order 
that certain armies might polish off their enemies before dark.” 
Again, as in his earlier lectures, he attacked the historicity of 
the Old Testament but spoke always with reverent praise for 
Jesus. Massey’s position as to miracle was that of the deist, 
or perhaps that of Emerson. “Jesus Christ had no notion that 
a miracle was law-breaking . . . Christ recognized the fact that 
his miracles were not intended to break God’s law . . . There 
were degrees of spiritual power then as now, and Jesus Christ 
was the greatest spiritualist that ever lived.” Jesus came “‘to 
create a reign of the Holy Spirit.” Massey then went on to 
announce his decided disbelief in the doctrine of the Trinity, 
tracing the idea back to Egypt. According to all reports, 
the house was full. Massey had won Chicago, the city of 
ideas. 

Massey next appeared before the Chicago Philosophical 
Society. The schedule of lecturers for the Society had already 
been made out, and Massey’s lecture was an “extra lecture, 
admission free.” The chairman of the committee on “moral 
philosophy,” who arranged for Massey to lecture was the prom- 
inent Methodist minister, the Reverend Hiram W ashington 
Thomas. Later, when Thomas was being tried for heresy, his 
ecclesiastical enemies taunted him with the charge that he 
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had brought the liberal-minded Massey to Chicago. Dr. Thomas 
was also the leading spirit in the Philosophical Society as well 
as in the Chicago Round Table. This latter group was limited 
to the clergy of Chicago and was the first religious group in the 
Middle West where Jews and Christians met on an absolute 
basis of equality. 

From Chicago Massey went to Boston. He had spent 
two months studying the West and afterward expressed him- 
self as much more optimistic about the future of the West 
than of the East. In Boston Massey was met by his old literary 
friends, James and Annie Fields. Another admirer in Ames- 
bury, the Quaker poet, John Greenleaf Whittier, awaited him. 
Whittier kept Massey’s Poems in his study, and the books, 
preserved to this day, show that they were much read. But 
Whittier had not been drawn to Massey merely through the 
latter’s poetry; it was his humanitarianism, his reliance on the 
spirit rather than upon the written word alone, that attracted 
Whittier. 

Massey delivered his first lecture in Boston at Music Hall, 
January 5, 1874. He was scheduled to give four lectures at 
the same place on four consecutive Sundays. The subject of 
his first lecture was “Why Am I a Spiritualist?’ He believed 
New England to be intensely interested in Spiritualism, and 
apparently it was. He was greeted by “a full house.” The 
Boston papers gave much space to his published works, praising 
him as a well known literary figure. He told his Boston 
audience frankly that he wanted to talk about himself first, 
since “it took him years to reach his conclusion.” His theory 
caught the attention of the literary people, many of whom were 
dabbling in “spirits” at the time. “Man has united in himself,” 
he told Boston, “the spiritual and natural, and the boundary 
line between them could not be drawn . . . A man’s real, 
spiritual self is his will and his affections personified. I prefer 
to think of it thus, just as I prefer to think of God as father, 
to all chemical considerations of his nature or metaphysical 
mysteries of his attributes .. . Let men but truly realize that 
the better angel of themselves, when in the shape of a loving 
wife, or mother, or child gone before, can see them still; that 
they look at their sins and failings, their worldliness and greed 
with rebuking eyes, divinely grave, filled with their larger 
purer love, they would try not to do that which would make 
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them veil their eyes with anguish.” And Boston went home 
largely convinced. 

The following Sunday, Massey spoke on ‘The Universal 
Church to an audience larger than a week ago.” This was 
the lecture given in New York, but Boston was more enthusi- 
astic than New York had been. The third Sunday he lectured 
on “Jesus Christ, the Great Misapprehended Spiritualist.” 
Again Boston applauded. The fourth lecture was his old 
favorite, “Why Does not God Kill the Devil?” Boston was 
interested, where St. Louis feared and stayed away. 

While in Boston, Massey was féted by the literati of the 
city. One of the most important dinners was given on Janu- 
ary 17 at Odd Fellows’ Hall to observe the semi-centennial of 
the Franklin Typographical Society. Among the speakers were 
Governor Washburn, Edward Everett Hale, Judge Russell, 
and the guest of honor, the celebrated poet and theologian, Gerald 
Massey. Three hundred invited guests heard Edward Everett 
Hale give the invocation, but their attention was on Massey. 
The president of the society introduced Massey with a quota- 
tion from his Songs of Labor: 

Build up heroic lives and all 

3e like a sheathen sabre 

Ready to flash out at God’s call 
O chivalry of Labor. 


That night in Boston Massey proclaimed his social gospel. 
The reporter of the Boston Daily Advertiser, the paper made 
famous by Edward Everett Hale’s father, wrote: “It appeared 
as though he (Massey) had come to America to discover him- 
self. It was like looking in a mirror, but the man he saw 
there was not himself. It was the boy rather of twenty-five 
years ago. ... It was true that he was called a poet of the 
poor, but indeed he cared little for what was said of him as a 
poet.” This was precisely the attitude taken by Whittier, who 
declared that his work as an abolitionist he counted above all 
his poetry. “He (Massey) referred to those ‘dainty ladies, 
who looked as though they had just come through a shower of 
jewels’ who congratulated him on his poem, ‘Little Willie,’ 
innocent of the fact that little Willie was his own brother’s child 
who had died a cruel death in the workhouse and lay buried 
in its grave. Such facts from the life of the poor could never 
be forgotten. But now he declared he wanted action, to do 
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things rather than set words to music.” That January night 
Boston heard as never before the social gospel. Massey con- 
tinued, “Poor Hood sang his ‘Song of the Shirt’ some thirty 
years ago, and the world wept and dried its eyes. Something, 
doubtless, was done. But whereas the shirt maker then made 
shirts for five cents a day, I saw a case later in London in which 
a poor woman was making shirts for three cents a day! Mere 
sentimentality and charity do not touch bottom and never will! 
... And if you ask how, I answer that the first practical 
attempt at practical Christianity is the cooperation of capital 
and labor and the unification of these interests in one. No 
rise in the rate of wages will ever solve the problem.” 


After Massey’s address, the toastmaster read a letter from 
Whittier, who wrote that illness kept him from the dinner. 
“As I cannot be with you, permit me to say that I should be 
glad to see my place filled by a gentleman well and honorably 
known on both sides of the Atlantic, Gerald Massey, of 
England. ... In his lyrics he had written well of labor, and 
I doubt not, he can speak well.” That night while Boston heard 
the social gospel applied to capital and labor, Whittier sat in 
his study in Amesbury and read Massey’s lyrics of labor. 


IV 


At the end of his stay in New England, Massey told Fields 
that he liked the West best of all the parts of the states he 
had seen, and that he was going back. From Boston he re- 
traced his steps leisurely across the United States, observing 
the social and religious conditions. In the first week of April, 
he lectured three times in San Francisco at Platt’s Hall on 
“The Man Shakespeare, with Something New,” his old fav- 
orite, “Why Does Not God Kill the Devil?” and “The Com- 
ing Religion.” Crowds turned out to hear Massey, but his 
lecture on the Devil was rather critically received: “It was 
what might be called a spicy lecture, from the method in which 
he went rough-shod over everything that many millions of 
people hold sacred.’’ One paper hinted plagiarism from Miul- 
ler’s Chips from a German Workshop... . One difference there 
is, however, and that is while Miiller is very slow and cautious 
in his generalizations on the facts which he believes are re- 
vealed to him in general religion by means of his philological 
studies, Massey dashes out uncurbed, and on the most super- 
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ficial grounds upsets creeds, rends the history of thousands of 
years, and generally swaggers around the theological field with 
all the daring of one of those of whom Pope says: ‘For fools 
rush in where angels fear to tread’.””’, The comment on his third 
lecture by the Alta California concluded: ‘The finish of the 
sentences, and the picturesqueness of the periods, was the only 
thing that appeared to be Mr. Gerald Massey’s own. After 
the lecture the lecturer held an impromptu reception, receiving 
a large number of both male and female radical believers. Mr. 
Massey expresses himself as well pleased with his visit to Cali- 
fornia. He goes east in few days.” San Francisco was too 
conservative theologically to accept Massey’s comparative re- 
ligion. He did, however, make an unforgettable impression, 
and ten years later on his second visit to California he was 
received as a prophet. From California Massey returned to 
Ohio. 

The Cincinnati Daily Enquirer on Monday morning, April 
27, 1874, carried the announcement that “Gerald Massey the 
great English poet, author and orator, will deliver his three 
celebrated lectures at Melodeon Hall, April 28, 29 and 30. 
Subjects: ‘Why Does Not God Kill the Devil?’ ‘A Spirit 
World Revealed to the Natural World from the Earliest Times 
by Means of Objective Manifestations,’ and ‘The Coming Re- 
ligion.’ ”’ 

Wednesday morning the Cincinnati Daily Enquirer re- 
ported the first lecture in a rather humorous vein: “Gerald 
Massey. How he demolished the devil and all his works last 
night. An answer to the Man Friday’s conundrum.” Follow- 
ing this announcement, the lecture was reported as follows: 
“Mr. Gerald Massey, the Spiritualist, poet and free lance on 
all religious questions, delivered his lecture entitled ‘Why does 
not God kill the Devil’ in Melodeon last night. Mr. Massey’s 
audience was not nearly so large as was to be expected from 
his fame which had preceded him, but it was one which made 
up for its lack of size, perhaps, in quality, and embraced 
among its two hundred, or, may be, even less, a good part of 
the independent thinkers on religious subjects in the city.” 

Massey began his favorite lecture this time “by quoting the 
question of the man Friday to Robinson Crusoe, ‘If God much 
strong, much mighty as the devil, why does God not kill the 
devil? So make man no more wicked?’ Defoe, the writer of 
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Robinson Crusoe, he said was a Spiritualist, and he asked the 
question just as any Spiritualist seeking after more truth 
would ask it.” The rest of the lecture was devoted to the 
“myths and allegories” of comparative religion which was on 
the whole, unfamiliar to Cincinnati. “The early religions had 
their myths interpreted, while we have ours misinterpreted, and 
a great deal of what has been imposed on the world as God’s 
direct revelation to men is only a mass of inverted myths. . . 
These parables of the primeval thinkers have been accepted by 
us as truths...’ Massey then returned to the literal accept- 
ance of the Old Testament. ‘And this .. . comes of taking 
our history, geography, and versions of these myths from the 
chronicles of the ancient Jews.” 


The second lecture received this comment from a Cincin- 
nati paper: “Mr. Massey’s lecture at Melodeon Hall last night 
upon ‘A Spirit World Revealed by Objective Manifestations, 
or the Only Basis of Immortality’ was perhaps more enter- 
taining, more brilliant in the rich, figurative oratory and poetical 
sentiment peculiarly characteristic of the speaker, more aston- 
ishing in the extraordinary wealth of erudition brought forward 
in illustration of its theme, and more interesting to the liberal- 
minded audience, than that of the previous evening.” Again, 
as in his New York lecture, Massey took the side of Darwin, 
declared himself an evolutionist, and gave a lecture on com- 
parative religion. 


Cincinnati, from the founding of the Western Messenger 
in 1835, had been looked upon by New England as the pioneer 
outpost of liberalism. Through this organ the eastern Uni- 
tarians hoped to leaven the West. It was in Cincinnati also 
that Emerson had his first hearing in the West. So Massey 
came with the knowledge that those who arranged for his 
lectures looked upon him as a missionary in the cause of 
liberalism. 


The third lecture was perhaps best received of all. The 
Cincinnati Commercial reported that ‘Gerald Massey was 
honored by another large and intelligent audience at Melodeon 
Hall last evening. The occasion of the delivery of his lecture 
on the ‘Coming Religion.’ The coming religion he conceived 
and represented to be modern spiritualism, which was not afraid 
of any new facts. It was purely affirmative and dared to think 
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freely. The chasm between God and the facts could never be 
bridged with living spirits.” 

This assertion, made again and again by Massey, proves 
his reliance upon the writings of Swedenborg, who stressed 
with vehemence his continuous relation with spirits. Massey 
then proceeded to elaborate another point, fundamental in 
Swedenborg’s religion: that the essence of religion is to do 
good. 

It was not by belief, however, but by active charity, and constant 
labor, that the objects of the new religion might be carried out. The man 
who believed in God must show that belief by his works in behalf of his 
fellow man, the creation of the Almighty. That was the effect of the 
teachings of Jesus Christ, who, if He had lived today, would have said to 
those in authority, “Stop this conflict between capital and labor; bring 
these men together in the spirit of mutual interest and common humanity.” 


Massey further elaborated his interpretation of the Social 
Gospel : 

The religion that bore the name of Jesus Christ was no longer worthy 
of the name. It was a hybrid paganism which, instead of teaching self 
sacrifice as a means of redemption, sought to obtain salvation by the sacri- 
fice of everybody but oneself. Instead of a life of self devotion, we have 
made an apotheosis of selfishness, and were crushing our neighbor into 
dust. 

Thus spake the missionary of England’s Christian Social- 
ism, the gospel of Maurice and Kingsley. America listened. 


V 


Ten years later, in 1884, Massey was again in America. 
After reviewing the scenes of his previous lecture tour, meet- 
ing his old friends, and checking his previous impressions, he 
reached San Francisco in the latter part of June, en route to 
Australia. By this time he had come to be looked upon as a 
prophet. The San Francisco Call asked him for his frank 
impression of America. The caption of the article is as follows: 
“A Prophet of Ill. Gerald Massey Upon the Labor Questions 
of the Day. Dangers from Dynamite—Men Who Fail to Do 
Their Duty—A Remedy for Threatened Anarchy in America.” 
Under this caption, the report goes: 

Gerald Massey, the English poet, lecturer, philosopher, and theorist, is 
at present in this city. A child of poverty and reared in the midst of 


squalor, Mr. Massey has built for himself a niche in the temple of fame, 
for he is honored among men as a high example of the possibilities of 
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mental growth under circumstances of the most disadvantageous nature. 
A prominent advocate of the laboring classes, and a co-organizer with 
Professor Maurice, Charles Kingsley and Thomas Hughes of the co-opera- 
tive system that has already gained such a foothold in Great Britain, Mr. 
Massey’s views upon the relative duties of labor and capital are held as 
valuable and most worthy of study. He is at present en route to Austra- 
lia, and tarries with us for the purpose of giving two of his quaint lectures 
that aroused so much attention in England and in this country. A repre- 
sentative of The Call met him yesterday and requested an interview upon 
the subject of labor in this country and the probable outcome of our system 
of popular government. 


The Call then quoted Massey as reaffirming his belief in 
the ultimate co-operation of capital and labour thus: 

So far as I can see, the only means of securing the peace and pros- 
perity of a nation will be found in the unity of capital and labor. The 
workingman revolts against what he believes to be an unjust division of 
profits, and the unhealthy accumulation of wealth in the hands of a few to 
the despoiling of the many. In this he is certainly to a great extent right, 
although it is difficult to say exactly where the line shall be drawn between 
reason and groundless assertion .. . It did seem at one time as though the 
difficulty would be solved through the help of co-operation; but, unfor- 
tunately, the moneyed classes did not recognize the value of this remedial 
agent, and as little good could be accomplished without their aid, the prin- 
ciple has found small chance of development. 


Continuing, Massey gave his final prognostication for 
America: 


In this land crude individuality is rampant, for each man is, to an 
alarming extent, a law unto himself, and takes but little heed of anything 
that is not connected with his own immediate interests. Your men of 
honor, of brains, and of business experience avoid the paths of public life, 
and devote themselves exclusively to the amassing of fortunes and the 
gratifying of their personal whims. 


With his knowledge of the social and religious situation 
in Europe and America, he concluded with an appeal to Ameri- 
cans to do their duty conscientiously as jurors and at the polls. 
He then pointed out the grave danger to America of the com- 
ing of labor agitators “from the crowded centres of Europe, 
and here they are allowed to gather together in your large cities 
and hatch out rebellion in whatever shape most pleases them. 
Many of these people are common enemies of mankind, for 
their only aim is plunder, and their only joy destruction; yet 
your leaders blindly pass them by and take no measures to 
prevent what must come if there be no prevention used.” 


Thus, Gerald Massey, poet-prophet bade his farewell to 
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America. Today he is forgotten except as one goes into the 
story of those who have dreamed of peace and prosperity on 
this earth. But Massey deserves to be remembered as a fear- 
less speaker for righteousness, a prophet in the manner of an 
Amos. One of the active workers in the numerous efforts made 
in the nineteenth century to bring about a spirit of unselfish 
co-operation, Massey’s contribution to America is by no means 
the least of his endeavors. Though less widely known than 
Kingsley and Maurice, it was Massey who prepared the way 
for the Social Gospel in America. 








THE WINNING ESSAY IN THE FRANK S. BREWER 
FUND CONTEST 


In accordance with the action taken by the Council at its 
meeting in December, 1938, a committee of judges was appointed 
to which all manuscripts submitted in the contest by June 1, 
1939, were referred for the choice of one winning essay. 


This committee consisted of Professors Kenneth S. Latour- 
ette, chairman; John T. McNeill, Herbert W. Schneider, and 
Robert Hastings Nichols. 


Ten manuscripts were submitted to the committee. The 
only instructions guiding the committee in their final decision 
were those of the terms of the bequest by which preference was 
to be given to a study in the field of Congregational history, 
provided that all other tests entitled such a study to be considered 
on par with any other subject. 


The committee chose as the winning essay the work of Pro- 
fessor Raymond P. Stearns, of the University of Illinois, en- 
titled Congregationalism in the Dutch Netherlands. 


Accordingly, the funds accruing from the Frank S. Brewer 
Fund will be applied toward the publication of this work in the 
already established series of Studies in Church History. 


Matthew Spinka, 
Secretary of the A. S. C. H. 
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THE RELIGION OF THE NEW TESTAMENT 


By Ernest WILLIAM Parsons. New York: Harper, 1939, 287 pages. 
$2.50. . 


Professor Parsons’ title is modern and “‘popular,”’ but the book is a 
very substantial work in New Testament theology. It is concerned with 
the ideas of the New Testament more than with the emotions shared by the 
primitive Christians; and though it does not undertake to describe the 
historical development of the Christian religion in its earliest phase, it 
nevertheless enables the reader to grasp that development in its intellectual 
continuity. Too much current writing on the religion of the New Testa- 
ment—and on religion generally—ignores ideas, and in place of crisp, 
clear-cut statements of fact substitute some vague apprehension of the 
numinous. But as Inge somewhere remarks, Christianity has been a 
“philosophical” religion from the beginning. A grasp of its ideas is in- 
_ dispensable for an understanding of its history. Professor Parsons’ book 
is a first-rate, up-to-date guide to the thought of the New Testament. 


Like most books on New Testment theology, the work naturally deals 
in sequence with the religion of Jesus, of the pre-Pauline Christians, of 
Paul, the synoptic Gospels, the Epistle to Hebrews, the Apocalypse, the 
Fourth Gospel, and the remaining epistles. Under each heading Dr. Par- 
sons explains the method of the writer in achieving his purpose, his use of 
affirmation, logical inference, illustration, hortatory appeal, and so on. 
He pays attention to the ethical teaching of the New Testament writers. 
And his quotations are given in fresh translation, often most illuminating. 
The book is much more than a textbook for college or seminary students 
and should be useful to readers outside professional theological circles. 


The interesting section on Paul and Jesus (112-116) is a good ex- 
ample of the balanced presentation characteristic of the work. Both Paul 
and Jesus shared the apocalyptic world-view, both expected the transcen- 
dental Messiah, for both the ethical took precedence over the ceremonial ; 
but much deeper than this is the common attitude toward God—Paul’s 
doctrine of grace and Jesus’ teaching of the mercy of God have the same 
basis. On the other hand the differences are equally real. There is no 
transactional element in Jesus’ thought of redemption; “Jesus does not 
think, as Paul does, of the divine forgiveness as inhibited apart from a 
penal satisfaction of law’s demands.” Nor does Jesus view human de- 
pravity under the dark aspect Paul tends to emphasize. And they differ 
on the score of mysticism. “Where Paul conquers through a mystical in- 
dwelling, Jesus challenges to a reassertion of the human will to follow the 
best. And the help of God is sought by simpler methods than mystical 
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possession.” Moreover the sacramental strain in Paul, derived from his 
Hellenistic environment, is quite foreign to Jesus. Curiously, it is the 
elements in which Paul differs from Jesus, not those in which he agrees, 
that later Christianity, and Protestantism in particular, have emphasized 
and made central to Christian doctrine and the interpretation of the New 
Testament. 


This is only a sample. Other samples might be chosen—e.g. the ac- 
count of Jesus’ teaching regarding the Kingdom (present or future?), 
Jesus’ own view of his mission, or the sections dealing with Eternal Life 
in the chapter on the Fourth Gospel. The exposition is lucid, and there is 
no mistaking the author’s meaning, even when one (occasionally) ques- 
tions his interpretation. As a whole the book is the best thing we have in 
English on the entire field of New Testament theology. 


Union Theological Seminary. Frederick C. Grant. 


ST. PAUL AND THE CHURCH OF THE GENTILES 


By Witrrep L. Knox. Cambridge: at the University Press; New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1939. 261 pages. $4.00. 


Fourteen years ago, Canon Knox published a study of Paul’s earlier 
years entitled St. Paul and the Church of Jerusalem. It attempted to trace 
the movements and connections of his gospel labors from the fragmentary 
biographical materials. The present volume is far more concerned with 
his inner development. External biography or literary criticism is not 
part of his purpose here. One learns incidentally that the author, like 
many other scholars, assigns Philippians to the Roman imprisonment and 
regards Ephesians as the work of a continuator. It is a little surprising to 
read that there is no evidence that Paul was acquainted with the Wisdom 
of Solomon (p. 122). The real subject of the volume is to explain the 
character of Paul’s interpretation of the gospel to the Gentiles. According 
to Knox, the Gentile world demanded a consistent scheme of thought in 
terms not too unfamiliar. This Paul undertook to provide, beginning with 
alleged failure to reach the intellectuals at Athens and continuing as cir- 
cumstances at Corinth or Colossae made revamping necessary. 


It is symptomatic of recent trends in Pauline studies that among the 
Hellenistic influences upon Paul almost no place is given here to the mys- 
tery religions. It is admitted that Paul knew no Greek philosophy. But 
with a vast amount of reference to literature of the period, this author 
asserts that Paul was merely using the ideas of the time. These ideas 
were either taken directly from the language of contemporary popular 
religion, or were already before Paul adapted to the Judaism of the Greek 
speaking world. To meet the needs of interpretation, Paul abandoned 
apocalyptic in its Jewish form and substituted cosmogony. Messianism with 
its Kingdom of God was also largely relegated to the background. In- 
stead, “the divine Wisdom, the pattern and agent of creation and the divine 
Mind permeating the cosmos, was identified with Jesus.” 

Several parts of the book are given to the analysis of current con- 
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ceptions, not always related to Paul’s; in others the text of the more theo- 
logical passages in Corinthians, Colossians, or Ephesians is continuously 
paraphrased at length with comment. The mere citation of Hellenistic 
literature fills footnotes that on the average are fully half as voluminous as 
the text. While much of this material is interesting, if not always rele- 
vant, it needs very careful checking. In fact, the book is not easy to digest, 
nor is the uninstructed reader advised to swallow it. We do not really 
know that Hellenistic thought was what is here described, at least in any 
general way. Again and again ideas are with little evidence described as 
“an existing convention of popular theology,” a “Hellenistic common- 
place,” “familiar in the conventional language of Judaism,” a recognisable 
convention of the Hellenistic synagogue,” “adoption of Hellenistic ideas,” 
“a standing type in the midrashic exegesis of the synagogues of the Dis- 
persion,” and the like. Even the few cautious injections of “perhaps”’ or 
“may have been” do not adequately warn the reader from the natural as- 
sumption of the text and of the passages in the footnotes, which he will 
not look up, that Paul’s religion was far less original and less Jewish 
than really is the case. All this is true in spite of the undoubted learning of 
the author and the real suggestiveness of some of his parallels. 


Harvard University. Henry J. Cadbury. 


ST. JOHN CHRYSOSTOM 


By Donatp AttwaTEr. Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing Co., 1939. 
xviii, 202 pages. $2.00. 


The author of this work, already well known for his previous publi- 
cations in the field of Eastern church history, now adds another scholarly 
work to his growing list. Written in a readable style, although without 
sacrificing accuracy or compactness, the story of the life of the great 
preacher of Antioch and Constantinople is told with sympathetic under- 
standing. The author’s description of Chrysostom’s conduct of himself in 
the patriarchal office registers an advance upon certain previous biogra- 
phers, who did not have his insight. Without in the slightest concealing 
the fact that John was not always as “wise as the serpent,” the author rath- 
er stresses his hero’s being as “harmless as the dove.” For the uniformly 
commendable execution of the workmanship Dr. Attwater deserves full 
praise. 


The only suggestions which the present reviewer might offer by way 
of criticism—and mild criticism at that—are that the reference to Cyril 
of Alexandria as “his (John’s) old antagonist” (p. 189) is at best unclear, 
for the book nowhere explains this phase of the subject; after all, Cyril 
did not become patriarch of Alexandria until five years after John’s death. 
Moreover, the author’s statement approving Dom Bauer’s judgment that 
Chrysostom taught a doctrine of the real presence “equivalent to the doc- 
trine of transubstantiation” (p. 189) is not supported by the evidence for 
it quoted on pages 193 ff. 


The Chicago Theological Seminary. Matthew Spinka. 
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ST. CYPRIAN’S DE UNITATE, CHAP. 4 1N THE LIGHT OF 
THE MANUSCRIPTS 


By Maurice BEvenot, The Bellarmine Series: IV. London: Burns 
Oates & Washbourne Ltd., 1939. Ixxxv+77 pages. 7s. 6d. 


In brief compass the author of this treatise presents an acute and 
highly convincing solution of the long-debated problem of the text of 
Cyprian, De Unitate, 4. Historical questions are laid aside for considera- 
tion of the manuscript evidence alone. In this Dom Chapman’s approach to 
the problem (warmly seconded by Harnack) is followed. Fr. Bévenot’s 
researches throw the weight of probability definitely to the Cyprianic au- 
thorship of both the “primacy” text (an alternative, not interpolated ver- 
sion) and the textus receptus as given in Hartel. Though he has not dealt 
in detail with the question of the relative dates of the two versions, he sides 
with van den Eynde’s theory that the primacy (or alternative) text is the 
earlier, for which the tertus receptus version was a substitute made by 
Cyprian at the time of his controversy with Pope Stephen over the rebap- 
tism of heretics. 

The crux of Fr. Bévenot’s solution (and his divergence from Dom 
Chapman) is the position given to the twelfth century MS. from Mori- 
mont Abbey (Paris lat. 15282; Hartel H; von Soden 120). This is the 
only MS. which contains only the “primacy” text and does not include any 
of the textus receptu: in the passage under consideration. The MS. is in 
two hands. Fols. 1-5, 99-205 follow the Cistercian type of text; but the 
middle folios, containing treatises IV to the middle of IIT (thus including 
the De Unitate), differ both in text and in order of treatises from the cus- 
tomary Cistercian type. Fr. Bévenot concludes that the MS. in this middle 
part represents an independent tradition going back to Cyprian himself ; 
and not, as Dom Chapman thought, an intentionally expurgated text. 

Some will be skeptical about the key position thus accorded a single MS. 
out of some 150, and one, too, that is as late as the twelfth century. But 
Fr. Bévenot relates to two families of MSS. its textual peculiarities 
(throughout the entire De Unitate) and its position in the corpus of trea- 
tises of Cyprian. Particularly does his argument appear irrefutable that 
the “conflated text” (of his family 7) is based on the “primacy” text, and 
reached its present form by interpolations from the textus receptus. 

A great merit of Fr. Bévenot’s work is that it is free of the incon- 
clusiveness of argument based on Cyprian’s style and also of the contro- 
versial question of what Cyprian could or could not have said about the 
Roman primacy. There is another value, too, in his study of the MSS. It 
will provide an important body of careful and painstaking prolegomena 
for a much-needed new edition of Cyprian. 


University of Chicago. Massey H. Shepherd, Jr. 
THE ORIGINS OF THE REFORMATION 


By James Mackinnon. New York and London: Longmans, Green and 
Company, 1939. 448 pages. $6.40. 


The pre-Reformation period seems to hold a perennial attraction for 
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scholars. In recent years we have had a relatively great number of serious 
works in English alone which treat this period in an effort to see how the 
decline of one religious scheme led to the rise of another. L. E. Binns, 
A. C. Flick, W. T. Waugh, E. P. Cheyney, and C. W. Previté-Orton have 
all given us rather full treatments of the last centuries of the Middle Ages. 
Now Professor James Mackinnon, well known for his monumental four 
volume work on Luther and the Reformation, gives us his presentation of 
the antecedents of that movement. The book is obviously based on a great 
deal of industrious reading, and probably will be regarded as a useful addi- 
tion to the literature of this complex period. Professor Mackinnon writes 
clearly and easily, and has a power of synthesis and succinct statement that 
shows years of careful thought and expression. 

Yet in some respects, both in grosso and in parvo, the careful reader 
will be disappointed. In the matter of proportion, it must be objected that 
to give 60 pages to Wyclyf and 60 pages to Hus, neither of whom had any 
direct influence on the Reformation, either in England or in Germany, is 
to belie entirely the title of the book. Then, per contra, only 50 pages are 
devoted to “Humanism in Relation to the Reformation” and only 29 de- 
voted to all the medieval sects, Waldensians, Eckhart, Brethren of the Free 
Spirit, Brethren of the Common Life, etc. The Avignonese papacy is treat- 
ed in only 13 pages. This is surely glaring disproportion, which in this 
case receives no justification from novelty of presentation of Wyclyf and 
Hus. They are both treated in orthodox fashion, with a rather large 
amount of inaccuracies. 

In matters of detail we must object to careless proof-reading, and the 
use of secondary sources either inadequate or hopelessly out of date. The 
author uses (p. 18) Hefele’s Conciliengeschichte in the oldest edition 
(1855 ff.), when Dom Leclercq made substantial corrections and additions 
for the French edition (1907 ff.). On p. 50 ff. he gives Louis of Bavaria 
little credit for either brains or diplomacy; such a judgment demands 
more proof than the simple statement. He places the birth of Marsilius 
of Padua in 1290; but in 1312 he was Rector of the University of Paris. 
He states (p. 67) that Brampton edited the De Jimperatorum ... Potestate 
for the first time in 1927; but it was edited, and more correctly, by R. 
Scholz in 1911. He uses the spelling “Wiclif,” which is of all the spellings 
the least justifiable. He might at least have used the form adopted by the 
Wyclif Society. He says (p. 95) that Wyclvf “does not use the term 
‘reprobate’ ”; but he does: see e. g. Polemical IVorks, pp. 45, 172 £., 471. 
He uses tracts as by Wyclyf (p. 97) which have been shown not to be by 
Wyclyf. The whole treatment of Wyclyf’s doctrine of the sacrament is 
confused and based on a misunderstanding of Wyclyf’s realism. He uses 
(p. 173) Palacky’s 1845 edition of his Geschichte von Béhmen; but this 
edition was heavily censored by the Austrian government. The later edi- 
tion, 1865-7, was uncensored and immeasurably fuller on the Hussite 
period. The bibliography on late medieval philosophy is, to say the least, 
elementary. On p. 343 Nicholas Grecus is represented as translator of 
the Nicomachean Ethics. Evidence that Grosseteste made the translation 
himself is conclusive. On p. 345 we find the strange statement: “There 
was little or no science of history in those mediaeval centuries.” He uses 
(p. 355) the first edition of de Nolhac’s Pétrarque et 'humanisme (1892), 
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when the second edition (1907) was greatly enlarged and improved. On p. 
356 we find the statement “Petrarch had the advantage of co-operation of 
Boccacio.” That would have surprised them both. This list of errata 
could be greatly multiplied, but to add to the reader’s annoyance the index 
is quite incomplete. One cannot but feel that Professor Mackinnon has 
been in too much of a hurry to get this book out. More reading and dis- 
crimination in judgment would have made the book really useful. 


University of Colorado. S. Harrison Thomson. 


DIE GESCHICHTE DES CHRISTENTUMS, VOL. II, 
PART 2: DIE NEUZEIT 


By JoHANNEs von WaAtter. Gitersloh: Bertelsmann, 1938. 349-1080 
pages. 


This volume completes Professor von Walter’s undertaking of the 
publication of a new history of the church. The reviews of the earlier 
parts of his work have noted that he is a capable and dependable guide to 
the understanding of church history who, neither by his method of presen- 
tation nor by special research, adds anything particularly new to the body 
of church-historical knowledge. His work is distinguished from other 
“church histories” now in use by his abandonment of the hand-book or 
text-book method. He has tried to tell the story of Christianity’s history 
from the beginning to the present in a fluent account of the events without 
use of the academic technique of referring to sources and discussing them 
with reference to other interpreters. He has manifested a marked prefer- 
ence for German church history and shown himself a conservative Lu- 
theran theologian. 


All these features mark also the volume under review. In twelve long, 
broadly conceived chapters, it contains the history of Christianity from the 
times of the Counter-Reformation to the post-war epoch. The history of 
German Protestantism is very fully told, based on evidences of careful 
scholarship and sometimes colored by a pronounced partisanship for a 
certain Luther-interpretation of German Lutherans. Also, the Roman 
Catholic church receives its full share of attention. Other sections of the 
life of modern Christianity are generally treated in a way that is not dif- 
ferent from that of the common textbooks. 


The whole work is distinguished by reliability and competence rather 
than by freshness of interpretation and boldness of characterization or by 
unusual skill in the selection of materials. But those parts which deal with 
other than Lutheran or Roman Catholic types of Christianity hardly come 
up to this standard. English Christianity fares comparatively well, al- 
though it does not receive the attention and interpretative understanding it 
deserves. The paragraphs on American church history are unsatisfactory. 
Apart from a few bare facts, they continue generalities of the kind found 
in popular dictionaries. The most outstanding chapter of the book, in the 
opinion of this reviewer, is that devoted to Pietism. 


The Chicago Theological Seminary. W. Pauck. 
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JOHN SKELTON, LAUREATE 


By Wittram Netson. New York: Columbia University Press, 1939. vi, 
266 pages. $3.00. 


The appearance of Mr. Nelson’s study of John Skelton is further 
evidence of the revival of interest in an almost forgotten poet. The author 
calls attention to the interest shown in recent years by “a considerable 
group of English poets, including W. H. Auden, E. Kk. Blunden, Philip 
Henderson, Richard Hughes, and Robert Graves,” who have “found 
Skelton worthy of republication, study, and imitation.” It is not strange 
that contemporary writers should find themselves drawn to this poet who, 
living during a period of political and intellectual revolution (1460 [?]- 
1529) and playing an active part in it, like themselves, found the accepted 
forms of verse inadequate and invented new forms. “Graves and _ the 
others have found in Skelton,” in the summary of the author, “a poet hide- 
bound neither to traditionalism nor to anti-traditionalism, a poet who had 
something to say and who found an effective means of saying it.” 


The book with which we are concerned attempts neither a full ac- 
count of the poet’s life, nor a comprehensive critical treatment of his 
works. Obviously, too little is known of Skelton to merit such a study. 
The discussion centers, as a result, about those phases of his life for 
which there is documentary evidence and about passages and works 
which, for their obscurity and other reasons, have invited scholarly inves- 
tigation. Mr. Nelson warns the reader in his “Introduction” that his 
“book is an uncomfortable compromise between a collection of scattered 
papers concerning John Skelton and an orderly ‘Life and Works’,” and 
quite frankly admits that it “betrays its haphazard development both by 
what it omits and by what it stresses.” However, the student of Skelton 
will be grateful that the author has confined himself to those topics for 
which he has new documents and new theories and interpretations to 
present. 


That Skelton was a humanist in the tradition of Carmeliano and 
André, and, on the whole, a very eminent one, is the author’s contention. 
He was an accomplished Latinist, recipient of the degree of Poet Laureate 
from three universities, tutor to Prince Henry, and regius orator at the 
court of Henry VIII. Skelton’s position as tutor to the prince serves 
further to place him in the main current of the humanist tradition. From 
the time of Petrarch, the instruction of princes and the art of government 
came more and more to be regarded as the province of the humanist. 
Skelton was no exception; he wrote several tracts on the subject of gov- 
ernment, two of which, the morality play Magnificence and Speculum 
Principis, are extant. And, of course, his close connection with the court 
of Henry VIII and his preoccupation with political themes are reflected 
throughout his poetry. To argue, as Berdan does, that Skelton was 
opposed to the new learning and hence was no humanist simply because 
he attacks the over-emphasis on Greek in Speak, Parrot in the current con- 
troversy between the “Trojans” and the “Greeks” is to accept entirely too 
narrow a definition of humanism. 
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Mr. Nelson devotes several chapters to problems raised by Skelton’s 
poetry. First there is the problem of describing accurately the highly 
original form of his verse. In the remaining chapters dealing with Skel- 
ton’s poetry, Mr. Nelson is mainly concerned with the poet’s quarrel with 
Wolsey. In his interpretation of the allegory of the satires the author 
traces the progress of this quarrel and the final reconciliation. In the de- 
velopment of the argument much important material is introduced which 
cannot be presented here. I shall only attempt to summarize somewhat 
sketchily the author’s conclusions. He considers Speak, Parrot written in 
the fall of 1521, to be a “direct onslaught” on Cardinal Wolsey. This 

ras followed by Colin Clout (1522), “which includes several passages 
clearly criticizing Wolsey.” Next came IVhy Come Ye Not to Court 
(late 1522) “a bitter and undisguised assault on Wolsey.” And _ finally 
late in 1522 or early 1523 the Garland of Laurel appeared which contains 
an envoy addressed “To my Lord Cardinal’s Right Noble Grace.” Mr. 
Nelson argues on the evidence of the dates assigned that Skelton’s quarrel 
with the cardinal, which resulted in his taking sanctuary at Westminster, 
was followed by his sudden capitulation in 1523. These conclusions are 
important for they tend to discredit Bale’s statement that Skelton died in 
sanctuary in 1529. According to Mr. Nelson, Skelton made his peace with 
Wolsey in 1523 and returned to his activities connected with the royal 
court. He continued to write poetry and joined in the literary assault upon 
heretics, notably Bilney against whom both Sir Thomas More and Skelton 
wrote. He died in 1529. 

Despite Mr. Nelson’s characterization of the development of his 
book as “haphazard,”’ he succeeds, in addition to making a very substantial 
contribution to Skelton scholarship, in leaving with the reader a vivid por- 
trait of John Skelton, the man and the poet. A brilliant rhetorician in the 
service of Renaissance princes, receptive to the strong Italian humanistic 
influences of the fifteenth century, he remained sturdily and unmistakably 
English. A “merry poet’? who lent his name to a popular jestbook, he 
flayed the vices of his age with an unflinching zeal. A priest, as well as 
poet and man of affairs, he was at once a sharp critic of clerical abuses and 
a bitter foe of the Lutheran heresy. This suggests something of the 
robust, original, and enigmatic figure reflected in these pages. 


University of Chicago. Leslie C. Warren. 
PATRIARCH NIKON 


By M. V. Zyzyxin. Warsaw: the Synodical Press, 1931-1939. 3 vols. 
327, 384, 375 pages ; 


This large work, written in Russian by a professor in the University 
of Warsaw, is of such importance that it should be brought to the atten- 
tion of the American students of church history. For Professor Zyzykin, 
who has chosen for his subject the most important figure in the history of 
the Church of Russia, contributes to the treatment of it a great deal of new 
insight and interpretation which the older treatments do not afford. His 
chief interest is in the canonical aspect of the struggle between the tsar and 
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the patriarch which resulted in the deposition of the latter, and in the con- 
sequent subversion of the ancient canonical norms which had hitherto gov- 
erned the relations between the church and the state in Russia. In the 
author’s view, Nikon was not an innovator seeking to subvert the existing 
ecclesiastical situation in order to extend his power at the expense of the 
state. On the contrary, he was a defender of the established theory of 
“symphony” of the two spheres, the secular rule and the ecclesiastical, 
which his opponents sought to overthrow in the interests of tsarist ab- 
solutism. This latter objective was espoused by the party of the boyars 
surrounding the weak Tsar Alexius Mikhailovich; they secured for their 
spokesman a Greek ecclesiastic in the services of the Roman curia, Paisius 
Ligarides. It was this adventurer who advanced against the historical 
canonical arrangements prevailing in Russia the Western theories of the 
absolutism of the civil ruler, and his supremacy over the church. It was 
on the basis of these theories that Nikon was condemned at the Council of 
1666 and deposed from his office. Thus the defeat of Nikon became a 
prelude to the final victory of the theories of governmental supremacy, cae- 
saropapism, which culminated in the so-called “reforms” of Peter. 

In the working out of the main thesis of the book, the author neces- 
sarily corrects and reinterprets a great many subsidiary historical data 
which were hitherto used for the purpose of discrediting the patriarch. 
He shows that most of them were derived from the statements and in- 
sinuations of the wily Ligarides, and should have never been treated as 
trustworthy. He particularly calls attention to the inaccuracies to be 
found in the treatment of the patriarch by the historian Sergius N., 
Solovev, the father of the far better known philosopher, Vladimir S. 
Solovev, and in the two volume work of N. Th. Kapterev, entitled Pa- 
triarch Nikon and Tsar Alexius Mikhailovich (Sergiev Posad, 1909, 1912). 

Accordingly, the work of Professor Zyzykin is indispensible for any 
serious study of the redoubtable patriarch and the crucial period of Russian 
church history. Unfortunately, despite its great merits and value, it 1s 
written in a somewhat unsystematic way and without a clear, orderly out- 
line. At least, no such organization of the material is apparent to the pres- 
ent reviewer. Consequently, there is much repetition and inversion of any 
natural, chronological order. 

The Chicago Theological Seminary. Matthew Spinka. 


THE RISE OF QUAKERISM IN AMSTERDAM, 1655-1665 


By Witttram I. Hutt. Swaithmore: The College, 1938. xi, 346 pages. 
$4.00. 


Historians are greatly indebted to William I. Hull for his projected 
series of twelve monographs dealing with [Villiam Penn and the History 
of Quakerism in Holland. The present volume is the fourth to be com- 
pleted and with Professor Hull’s retirement from other duties to devote his 
full time to writing we may expect the early appearance of the remaining 
monographs in the series. 

The rise of Quakerism in Amsterdam was due to the effort of Wil- 
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liam Ames and William Caton and other zealous missionaries from Eng- 
land who drew their inspiration from the Swarthmore Hall circle. The 
correspondence of the missionaries with George Fox and Margaret Feil, 
the records of the church and state authorities in Holland who dealt with 
the Quakers, and the pamphlet literature which arose out of the conflict 
between the Quaker missionaries and the other religious groups constitute 
excellent source material for the construction of this fascinating story. 
One cannot but marvel at the courage and zeal of these early Quaker “ Pub- 
lishers of Truth.” The twenty year old Caton demonstrated his youthful 
courage by making his first journey to Holland in a year when the plague 
claimed more than 13,000 victims in Amsterdam alone. The zeal of Caton 
and Ames in hastening to Leiden when it became a scene of Quaker perse- 
cution reminds one of Tom Paine’s reported dictum: “Where liberty is 
not, there is my country.” Visions of the future are clearly reflected in 
the publication in 1661 of a book containing illustrations on the proper use 
of Thee, Thou, and Thy in Quaker plain speech in thirty-five languages. 
And the nature of the opposition which the Quakers faced is seen in that 
they were charged with being Jesuits, and Fifth Monarchy men, and with 
causing the plague in Holland by their heresy. 


The Mennonite congregations were “the happy hunting grounds of 
the Quaker preachers.” The total amount of game bagged was never 
large, although William Sewel, whose parents were proselytes from the 
Mennonites, was the outstanding early Dutch Quaker. The state church 
clergy were always diligent in their efforts to secure the prosecution of 
the Quaker emissaries. Despite a considerable amount of sporadic perse- 
cution, however, these efforts were not very fruitful. 


How much direct quotation from the sources there should be in a 
historical work, and in what form it should be presented, is not always easy 
to determine. In detailed monographs, such as the one under review, nu- 
merous lengthy quotations are no doubt justifiable. The use of this plan 
has made Hull’s work almost a source book, which is very valuable. 
Nevertheless, such an abundance of detail in seventeenth century English 
with its peculiarities in spelling, capitalization, and abbreviation, covering 
page after page, is likely to grow monotonous to the reader. If the seven- 
teenth century Dutch material is presented in a twentieth century English 
translation, one wonders if it would not be justifiable to present the 
antiquated English in modern dress. The effect upon the reader would 
certainly be more pleasing. 


Hull’s work has been done in a thorough manner. He seems to have 
gone through all the sources with a fine-tooth comb and then placed all the 
details of fact into the book, including a few which the comb could not 
quite reach. Of Jane Wilkinson, for example, no unmistakable traces 
were found, but “It is barely possible that she was the woman, a friend 
of William Ames, of whom he heard in his visit to Amsterdam in 1656, but 
whom he just missed seeing...” (p. 201). And it “seems probable” that 
the excommunicated Jew whom Ames, because of his imprisonment, failed 
to see the second time was the great Spinoza. One can almost see the 
philosopher slipping through Mr. Hull’s fingers in the effort to catch him. 
It is a tantalizing suggestion, but one is made to wonder whether this one 
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“probable” contact with a Quaker missionary, which evidently cannot be 
proved and from which no results followed, justifies the inclusion of a full- 
page plate of “Benedictus de Spinoza, Judaeus et Atheista” (opposite 
page 204). 

It is not quite correct to say that after the unfortunate Miinster epi- 
sode, “The moderate party then, under the leadership of Menno Simons, 
gave up the revolutionary, military-political programme of the extreme 
Anabaptists” (p. 11). Already in 1533 the Anabaptists under the leader- 
ship of Obbe Philips had renounced the fanatical followers of Melchior 
Hoffman at the first sign of the use of violence, much as the Quakers re- 
nounced the fanaticism of James Nayler. Then three years later Menno 
Simons renounced the Catholic Church and the priesthood and almost im- 
mediately in 1536 became the leader of the Dutch and North German Ana- 
baptists. There are older and better portraits of Menno Simon than the 
one reproduced opposite page 10. Also, the date of Menno’s birth given on 
this picture as 1505 should be 1496. The error is that of the portrait 
maker, of course, not that of Mr. Hull. 


It should be borne in mind, however, that these few criticisms have to 
do with minor points. They must not be allowed to detract from one’s 
appreciation of a book which is a most valuable contribution to historical 
literature and a credit to its author. 

Goshen College, Goshen, Ind. Guy Franklin Hershberger. 


THE SPIRIT OF VOLTAIRE 


By Norman L. Torrey. New York: Columbia University Press, 1938. 


xiii, 314 pages. $3.00. 


Voltaire enters church history as one of the most trenchant critics of 
privileged, bigoted, persecuting ecclesiasticism (l’enfdme—the Christian 
Front of those days). Besides this negative influence, he exerted also a 
positive power in his advocacy of a Deistic form of Christianity (vide the 
article on “Religion” in the Dictionnaire Philosophique) which is virtually 
the liberal Christianity of today. It is the last chapter of this book, there- 
fore, examining whether Voltaire was Deist, Mystic, or Humanist which 
chiefly relates it to our work, although the entire study, prompted by “a 
search for Voltaire’s inner nature,” is extremely revealing of the great 
heretic’s springs of action and ways of working—the latter to be construed 
as acceptable only by the help of the maxim of Arouet’s boyhood tutors, 
the Jesuits of the College of Louis-le-Grand—‘“ends justify the means.” 
Indeed, Professor Torrey’s earlier work, Voltaire and the English Deists, 
had much to say, with the same authority of exhaustive scholarship, of 
Voltaire’s often devious use of these writers in his war against intolerance 
after 1762. The work under review has something of the aspect of a sup- 
plementary interpretation, none the less valuable, however, since it is that 
of a master in the field of French thought of the eighteenth century. 

Professor Torrey estimates Voltaire as only partially a Deist, for 
though definite in his belief in a Supreme Intelligence, Voltaire is rep- 
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resented as being a skeptic with respect to the immortality of the soul and 
future rewards and punishments. He was undoubtedly a “cosmic mystic” 
along the lines of Einstein, Eddington, etc. ; he was also a humanist — a 
humanitarian ; “Humanity, which is the basi of all my thoughts” (p. 227). 
Other chapters of the book have theological interest—“V oltaire and Pas- 
cal,” “The Benevolent Despot at Ferney” (the inspiration of the con- 
clusion of Faust) ; and “Libertinism” (with proofs of the fact that Vol- 
taire was far less libertine than the general average of his age and class). 


It is difficult to close this appreciation without a reference to the dis- 
agreement of Dr. Torrey with the views of Voltaire’s religious beliefs set 
forth in Alfred Noyes’ remarkable biography (1936). Noyes, a recent 
convert to Roman Catholicism, produced shortly after the event one of the 
most scholarly and sympathetic accounts of his new connection’s great 
enemy which has ever been written. In 650 pages, he summons every in- 
cident, every quotation, every argument to prove that this arch-heretic was 
at heart a true Catholic, on the model of Acts 10:35, and even in his het- 
erodoxy a better Catholic than the cynical, lecherous, and avaricious prel- 
ates and princes of the Bourbon court which outlawed him. Noyes does 
not believe that Voltaire deserved the reputation for immorality and in- 
fidelity which his foes gave him, but was continent and comparatively 
decent in word and act, generous, forgiving, penitent, devout, merciful. 
Indeed, so comprehensive, so eloquent is Noyes’ defense that Torrey’s ad- 
miration seems pallid in comparison and would probably escape the Vatican 
censorship which Noyes’ work incurred! But the difference between the 
conclusions drawn by these two able and historically scrupulous students 
respecting the real religious convictions of Voltaire, is not so surprising 
as the way they vary in the evidence they adduce and the opposite con- 
structions they place upon evidence they use in common! For instance, 
Torrey never mentions the affirmative ending of Le Pour et le Contre but 
lays great weight on the “Profession de foi des Théistes, which Noyes 
never notices! Torrey regards the letter of D’Alembert to Frederick II 
concerning Voltaire’s last hours as reverent and accurate; Noyes treats it 
disdainfully. Noyes rises to eloquent heights over Voltaire’s piety in the 
“Poeme sur la Loi Naturelle” and apparently overlooks Voltaire’s later 
letter to the king apostatizing from such literary and pragmatic piety 
(p. 240). Yet Noyes produces Dr. Tronchin’s assurance to Boswell that 
when Voltaire thought himself dying, he conceived of God as a “compas- 
sionate Being” (Noyes, p. 522). Upon the incident at Colmar, when 
Voltaire took mass to the scandal of his philosopher friends in Paris and 
Berlin, Torrey trains his vast knowledge of Voltaire’s correspondence 
(in which Noyes is apparently weak) and quite demolishes the latter’s 
touching effort to prove that when Voltaire opened his mouth and put his 
tongue out, looking intently at the priest the while, he was acting as any 
devout Catholic would, and not making a face! In fact, Noyes’ neglect 
of the Letters results in his having ee an illuminating piece of 
counsel to the Abbé Morelly: “The philosophers must always maintain 
that every philosopher is a good Christian and a good Catholic”! (Torrey, 
p. 98) 


Either these two eminent scholars have managed the documentation 
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to suit themselves, or they have not yet mastered its infinite contradictions 

and inconsistencies, or it is impossible to write a book about Voltaire’s re- 
ligion because he held so many conflicting convictions simultaneously, 
which amounts to no religion at all from the conventional point of view 
and classes him as nothing but a hedonist humanitarian with a touch of 
“cosmic piety” and a concern for righteousness, tolerance, peace and liberty 
which once mov ed him to a vision of Christ and an acceptance of Him as 
“my sole master.” 


The Meadville Theological School, Charles Lyttle 
Chicago, Illinois. 


RELIGIOUS TRENDS IN ENGLISH POETRY, VOLUME T: 1700- 
1740. PROTESTANTISM AND THE CULT OF SENTIMENT 


By Hoxie Neate Faircuitp. New York: Columbia University Press, 
1939, xiii, 612 pages. $5.00. 


This is the first of what promises to be an important series of studies 
in “religious thought and feeling as reflected in English poetry from the 
eighteenth century to the twentieth.” Professor Fairchild begins by 
making an exhaustive survey of the verse of the first forty years of the 
eighteenth century. His method of dealing with this material is discursive 
and inductive at the start but grows more and more critical as the book 
advances toward the penetrating and suggestive concluding chapter on 
“Protestantism and Sentimentalism.” It is a method liable to its own pe- 
culiar languors and tediums, but here happily held at bay by the author's 
judicious mixture of witty urbanity and imaginative sympathy. The 
reader is especially grateful that so many perfect flowers of eighteenth- 
century banality have been permitted no longer to waste their exquisite 
fatuity on these pages. 


Professor Fairchild’s study shows in the first place that the eighteenth 
century was not so much a breaking away from as a growing out of the 
seven zenth. It shows that the poetry of the eighteenth century is not to 
be understood except in the light of the characteristic prevailing, which is to 
say Protestant, modes of religious experience and expression in the age 
just preceding. It shows how, as men settled deeper and deeper into the 
peace and prosperity of the Whig regime, Protestantism transformed itself 
into something which, from any seventeenth-century point of view, was 
indeed something different and strange. It softened into sentimentalism, 
romanticism itself being “simply Protestant Christianity in a more or less 
delightfully phosphorescent state of decay.” The validity of this thesis 
rests upon the idea that the numberless divisions of seventeenth-century 
Protestantism merely masked a profound kinship of spirit which made 
Protestants differ less in essentials of character and outlook than they 
disagreed in doctrine and organization. ‘They all kept moving in the 
same direction and in the main channel of the spiritual life of the English- 
speaking peoples. It is this kinship of spirit among Protestants which 
seems now far more important than all the divisions into which the energy 
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of that spirit drove them. Thus in the long view, as Professor Fairchild 
makes clear, the significant thing about Calvinism and the several hetero- 
doxies by which it was at all times and everywhere beset was less than 
those who adhered to these various doctrines disagreed about predestina- 
tion than that they all contrived to believe that sinful man was saved by 
divine grace working in the heart. Furthermore, all the prevailing modes 
of religious thought and feeling, Puritan or Anglican, flowed together in 
the eighteenth century to produce a common belief in original goodness 
rather than in the historic church and its sacraments. This was sentimen- 
talism, “a religion in itself, quite independent of Christianity and essential- 
ly hostile to the traditional faith.” 


Needless to say Professor Fairchild does not find that all the poets of 
the period under survey expressed this trend from Protestantism to sen- 
timentalism or that all expressed it in the same degree. He sees in Bishop 
Ken, for instance, the author of “Praise God from whom all blessings 
flow,”” a genuine Catholic Christian poet. In Isaac Watts, particularly in 
certain of his hymns and devotional lyrics, he sees a poet, practically the 
last of his kind, who is still able to give convincing expression to the re- 
ligious emotions which sprang from Protestant Christian faith. In Addi- 
son, however, and in writers like Blackmore he sees poetry growing flat as 
religion grows reasonable, emotions tame, and morals respectable. In the 
spiritual vacuum of which such poetry was the symptom, the vacuum re- 
sulting from the decay of Low-Church Anglicanism and Non-conformity, 
Professor Fairchild sees the poets of sentimentalism springing up. Their 
expressed opinions were as a rule latitudinarian, and their saints were such 
men as Newton, Locke, Tillotson, and Addison; but whatever they may 
seem to have been thinking, they were all men of feeling rather than of 
thought, and they all felt alike. 


The finest poetic expression of this creed in the period was achieved 
by Pope and Thomson. How completely it had prevailed over all former 
religious differences is evidenced by the fact that the former poet was born 
and died a Roman Catholic of sorts and that the latter began life in a Pres- 
byterian manse. The significant thing about Pope was not that he was 
an inconsistent thinker or perhaps an insincere Christian but that he was a 
poet of genius bent upon pleasing his public. Consequently sentimentalism 
—but anti-sentimentalism too—attains something like perfect expression in 
that brilliant medley, the Essay on Man. It was Thomson, however, who, 
according to Professor Fairchild, gave most complete and enduring ex- 
pression to the religion of feeling, who indeed summarized the whole trend 
set forth in these pages. Beginning as a strict Calvinist, “he has a real 
poetic sensibility inseparable from feelings of inward goodness and power 
which he retains even after their Calvinistic basis—the doctrine of election 
has crumbled . . . His religion steadily becomes broader, vaguer, softer, 








until the Scots divinity student emerges as a sentimental deist with pan- 
theistic hankerings. Thus in the career of Thomson is compressed the 
history of the poetic response to religion in the first half of the eighteenth 
century.” 


Barnard College, Columbia University. William Haller. 
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OUR FATHERS HAVE TOLD US 


By James Stmpson Payton. Cincinnati, O.: The Ruter Press, 1938. 141 
pages. 75c. 


This is a brief history of the rise and development of Methodism in 
western Pennsylvania, largely within the bounds of the present Pittsburgh 
conference. The author is editor of the National Methodist Press and the 
period covered is from 1784 to 1800. Since the pioneers involved in the 
narrative were more interested in making history than in keeping adequate 
records and preserving the little they produced for posterity, the historian 
finds himself handicapped. We are all the more indebted to the author for 
preserving some of this ancient lore. One important manuscript auto- 
biography of John Wrenshall is quoted at length. Some of the pioneers 
left material difficult to interpret. To cite one case: “We had a mixed 
congregation of sinners, Presbyterians, Baptists, and it may be, of saints.” 
One wonders who the saints were. 

The author succeeds in associating environmental and related events and 
movements to the main theme. Other religious groups are introduced and 
no attempt is made to prove that the first missionary was a Methodist. 
Very likely a Presbyterian, the author grants. In the main the account 
deals with individual preachers, some of whom were outstanding. Occa- 
sionally some general history not directly related to the region is intro- 
duced, presumably as a filler. 

One incident deserves to be quoted because of its general interest. 
The reference is to a Henry Clay Dean who left Iowa after having been 
in the Pittsburgh area, because, as he states, “The Black Republicans came 
into power in Iowa; they enacted the nefarious prohibition law, there was 
whisky gone; they abolished capital punishment, there was hanging gone; 
now they are drifting into Universalism, there is hell gone. I will not live 
in a state that does not believe in whisky, hanging, and hell.” (p. 87). 


Garrett Biblical Institute, Evanston, III. A. W. Nagler. 


THE MORAVIAN INDIAN MISSION ON WHITE RIVER: 
DIARIES AND LETTERS, MAY 5, 1799, TO 
NOVEMBER 12, 1806 


Edited by LAwrence Henry Gipson. Indianapolis: Indiana Historical 
Bureau, 1938. xv, 674 pages. $2.00. 


This considerable volume is a work of limited scope. It is a docu- 
mentary history of the Moravian Mission to the Delaware Indians on the 
White River, an affluent of the Wabash. The White River Mission, sit- 
uated near the present site of Anderson, Indiana, had a brief existence. It 
was founded in 1801 and abandoned in 1806. It enjoys, however, the dis- 
tinction of being the first Protestant mission within the bounds of the 
present state of Indiana. A pioneer enterprise, undertaken several years 
before the plight of the western Indians had become a major concern of 
the Protestant churches in the United States, it was established and main- 
tained by a small denomination whose missionary efforts fill a significant 
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chapter of the history of the expansion of Christianity in modern times. 
The diaries and letters that form the bulk of this volume fall within the 
period from May 5, 1799, to November 12, 1806. The introductory part 
begins with extracts from the diary of the Moravian Mission at Goshen 
on the Muskingum River, between May 5 » EFT, and August 22, 1800, and 
closes with the diary of the journey of the missionary party from Goshen 
to White River in the Spring of 1801. Between these two documents 
are inserted the record of appointment of the missionaries, John Peter 
Kluge and Abraham Luckenbach; the diary of their journey from Beth- 
lehem, Penna., to Goshen; and extracts from the Goshen Mission Diary 
from the time of their arrival at that mission until their departure there- 
from. Also included as introductory documents are two addresses—one 
to Governor William Henry Harrison, the other to Governor Arthur St. 
Clair—hoth of which belong to the period of the stay of the White River 
missionaries at Goshen. Immediately following these introductory docu- 
ments are the diaries of the White River Mission, year by vear, from the 
beginning in 1801 until the withdrawal of the missionaries in 1806. Ex- 
tracts from the diary of the return journey of the missionaries from White 
River to Bethlehem and a series of letters from the White River Mission, 
written between March 20, 1802, and October 26, 1806, complete the col- 
lection of diaries and letters, but not the volume. There remain the 
autobiographies of Kluge and Luckenbach, which although not specifically 
relegated to a subordinate place, should properly be regarded as an ap- 
pendix. Finally, a copious and accurate index deserves particular mention. 


The best brief appraisal the reviewer can make of this work is to sa 
that it is a collection of sources so carefully selected and so skillfully edited 
as to make thoroughly intelligible the history of the White River Mission. 
A brief but incisive introduction by Dr. Gipson will be useful to the special 
student and will be indispensable to the general student who is not widely 
read in Moravian history. The choice of Dr. Gipson as editor of this work 
was a happy one, not alone because of his proved scholarship but also be- 
cause of his intimate knowledge of the locale of the White River Mission. 
From 1911 to 1924 he was a professor in Wabash College. But in recog- 
nizing the importance of his contribution one must not overlook the fact 
that the labors of other persons entered into the production of this volume. 
Dr. Gipson gives appropriate recognition, both on the title page and in the 
preface, to Harry E. Stocker, Herman T. Frueauff, and Samuel C. Zeller, 
the men who translated the documents from the German. Also, the value of 
the book is enhanced by an informative foreword contributed by Christo- 
pher B. Coleman, director of the Indiana Historical Bureau. 


Bucknell University. J. Orin Oliphant. 


LIBERAL KENTUCKY — 1780-1828 


By Niets Henry Sonne. New York: Columbia University Press, 1939. 
ix, 287 pages. $3.00. 


In his first chapter, the writer gives us a vivid word picture of the 
intellectual viewpoints that were influential in the early days of settlements 
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in Kentucky. The time corresponds to that of free-thinking about religion, 
owing to movements emanating from France. These frontiersmen by 
rough and ready experience came to believe in their ability and responsi- 
bility to achieve things by their own effort. So by the union of both these 
items, strong antipathy toward Calvinism made itself felt. Thus the stage 
was set for the struggle which the author recounts. 

“The object of this work is to study that series of critical events by 
which the accepted position of the people of Kentucky with regard to 
religious liberty was altered from the religious liberalism of 1780-1820 to 
the Protestant orthodoxy of the period subsequent to 1830... It was, 
more obviously, the change by which Protestant orthodoxy came to dom- 
inate education, and to make it impossible that any person of liberal or 
unorthodox sentiments should have control over the minds of youth, 
especially in the state-owned Transylvania University. The basic factor 
leading to this change was the gradual evangelization of the state carried 
on year after year by the ever-growing forces of Protestantism.” 

The picture gathers sharpness by examining the story of Transylvania 
University at Lexington in its early struggles. This educational institu- 
tion was projected in 1780, even before the nation was established. The 
history of the struggling school is the story of the struggle of a small but 
well unified group of Presbyterians to gain and maintain control of what 
was then a state-supported school. Presbyterians were strongly Calvin- 
istic in their theology and were suspicious of, and antagonistic to, any form 
of religious thought that was believed to undermine the position of God 
as the absolute ruler of the world and of men. Most of this discussion 
centers about forceful personalities, some of them students in Transylvania 
in its earliest decades. 

A chapter is devoted to the writings and influence of one such student 
and later teacher, Dr. Joseph Buchanon. His book, Philosophy of Human 
Nature, is judged by the author as very influential in the intellectual life of 
Kentucky on the liberal side. 

“His significance consists in having most thoroughly thought out a 
philosophy to supplant the recognized forms of dogmatic theology and 
having then proceeded to live by that philosophy.” This brief quotation 
hits off pretty well the author’s whole presentation of the intellectual 
struggle in this early period. It was a struggle between men who held so- 
called infidel views and lived by them, and others who held strict and un- 
yielding theological interpretations and lived by them. 

In another chapter, the author gives a vivid picture of the struggle 
that ensued when Horace Holley became president. He was a graduate of 
Yale, but he came to Kentucky from the pastorate of the Unitarian South 
End Church in Boston and brought liberal religious views with him. These 
views, however, were in accord with those held by a majority of the trus- 
tees of the university. The fight soon began and ended only with the 
resignation of Holley. 

The author concludes with the chapter, “Liberalism Defeated.” 

This type of book needs to be written and read in pursuing the early 
history of our nation. The author has selected a definite and restricted 
section of time and made liberal and accurate use of original sources. He 
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is also to be commended for giving full emphasis to the part that religion 
and religious leaders played in the pioneer days of one of our frontier 
states. 

Some of us feel that the author dees injustice to the Presbyteria.s, 
who did not seek control of the state by the church, but rather along with 
the Baptists, advocated the separation of church and state. They may not 
have been liberal in their theology, but they were liberal in their politics. 

We wish, too, that the author had continued his story a little farther 
down in the century and informed us that liberalism is still influential both 
in church and state in Kentucky. 


College of the Bible, Lexington, Ky. Walter C. Gibbs. 


THE LADY OF THE HOLY ALLIANCE: THE LIFE OF 
JULIE DE KRUDENER 


By Ernest Joun Knapton. New York: Columbia University Press, 
1939. xv, 262 pages. $3.00. 


The declaration of the Holy Alliance of 1815 has been much snubbed 
and scorned by some of its sophisticated contemporaries and by most of 
the historians of the nineteenth century as a reactionary and hypocritical 
document which failed to secure any stable international organization. 
Nowadays, having watched the tragic catastrophe of the League of Na- 
tions, we have to be less proud of our times and more careful in our judg- 
iments with regard to the time of our forefathers. After all, the Holy 
Alliance was able to secure almost forty years of peace for Europe (1815- 
1853). And that is certainly not so bad a record as compared with the 
twenty years of peace following the creation of the League of Nations. 
Thus if Julie Krudener’s claims of having been the midwife at the birth of 
the Holy Alliance were valid, as most of her former biographers thought, 
then she certainly might have claimed the Nobel peace prize, had the Nobel 
foundation existed at her time. 

Mr. Knapton has, however, destroyed the grand illusion by showing 
clearly that Madame de Krudener’s role in connection with the formation 
of the Holy Alliance has been greatly exaggerated. In fact, one might 
doubt whether she seriously influenced the plans of Emperor Alexander at 
all. 

Therefore, the title of Mr. Knapton’s book sounds rather ironical. 
Madame de Krudener was certainly not “The Lady of the Holy Alliance” 
in the sense her former biographers had suggested. And yet we must 
agree that she was part of that spiritual movement of her age which made 
the very idea of the Holy Alliance possible. She was a conspicuous, if not 
really an important, member of that strange group of socially prominent 
men and women—chiefly women—who served as a link between royalty 
and paupers, the church and the popular masses. She and her associates 
followed in the wake of the more serious religious and social fermentation 
of their age, but in a sense they themselves contributed a great deal to pro- 
moting the idealistic and religious romanticism of the post-Napoleonic era. 

Madame de Krudener turned to religion after a series of disappoint- 
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ments in her love affairs as well as in her literary attempts. Was she sin- 
cere in her religion? That is a question which is hard to answer. She 
certainly was not a swindler, although she associated with quite a number 
of them On the other hand, she hardly can be called a great religious 
leader, although she posed as one and her admirers claimed that she was 
one. 

Mr. Knapton deserves every credit for writing the first reliable bio- 
graphy of Madame de Krudener. His work is based upon the solid founda- 
tion of primary sources, carefully selected and thoroughly sifted. He like- 
wise makes use of secondary sources and general works on both the re- 
ligious and intellectual backgrounds of the period. It is only the Russian 
aspects which are apparently less familiar to him, in spite of his use of 
some Russian sources. Mr. Knapton’s outline of the Russian background 
(pp. 147 ff.) is rather sketchy and not entirely adequate. The misspelling 
of Russian names is not infrequent in his book as well. 

While the main landmarks of the life of Julie Krudener have been 
firmly established by Mr. Knapton, and while her religious ventures have 
been vividly portrayed, no attempt to characterize her religious ideas in a 
more systematic way has been made. True, Madame de Krudener hardly 
had any definite system) of ideas, but she certainly had a definite set of 
religious emotions and it would be worthwhile to approach her as a 
religious leader from the point of view of religious psychology, or rather, 
in her case, psychiatry. We should not, however, insist on these or other 
desiderata, but be grateful to Mr. Knapton for what he actually had 
accomplished. His “Lady of the Holy Alliance” is certainly one of the 
outstanding studies of the dramatic period of early Romanticism. 


Yale University. George Vernadsky. 
PARADISE PLANTERS: THE STORY OF BROOK FARM 


By KaTHERINE Burton. New York: Longmans, Green and Co., 1939, 
xxi, 327 pages. $2.50. 


The so-called serious scholar will no doubt turn up his pedantic nose 
at the attempt to write history in the form of a novel. While the author 
has reproduced immense quantities of original material in the body of the 


narrative, there is not a single footnote citation. The only possible way 
in which the scholar could use this book would be to consult the apparently 
adequate bibliography at the end of the book. 

But taking the book for what it itself pretends to be, it is a remark- 
ably clever achievement. The purpose has been to present the story of 
Brook Farm in the form of a narrative. That it was possible to do this 
was due to the fact that the people who established the Farm and lived 
there were literary-minded individuals who kept diaries and left remin- 
iscences. Practically every hour during the six years of the Farm can thus 
be accounted for, even the smallest incidents and actual conversations. 
The author’s chief task was to arrange chronologically the materials, recon- 
cile disagreements, and with some use of the novelist’s imagination, recon- 
struct the events. The author does not claim that every conversation is ab- 
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solutely accurate in every setting but only that the words spoken are quo- 
tations from the writing of the person speaking. But most of the im- 
portant events are presumably accurately reproduced, and the impression 
given of the total project is probably a true one. It should be pointed out 
that the author has stressed the theories constantly and at every point 
shown clearly the principles back of what was done at Brook Farm from 
the Transcendentalism of the beginning through to the Fourierism of the 
end. The book may be said to be a good contribution to the understanding 
of both of these schemes of thought, the first especially. 

This is really the kind of a book that has to be read rather than merely 
reviewed. About all that one can say is that if a person is desirous of 
visiting Brook Farm he can read this book. He may be transported back 
through time to the Farm and the impression will be almost real enough to 
make him want to join the conversation. For the time being he will be- 
come a farmer and will find himself almost weeping with the rest when 
their hopes and dreams go up in the smoke of the burning Philanstery. 
With a novelist’s skill the author builds up the narrative so that the great 
fire is the climax of the book just as it was in the life of Brook Farm. 
Whether the details are accurate in every respect one cannot say, but cer- 
tainly this book will give one who reads for enjoyment and profit an im- 
pression of what Brook Farm was all about. And if it has faults, that of 
being uninteresting is not one of them. 


Weston, Vermont. Richard D. Leonard. 
THE JOURNALS OF SOREN KIERKEGAARD 


Edited and translated by ALEXANDER Dru. New York: Oxford Universi- 
ty Press, 1938. 1xi, 603 pages. $7. 


Creative thinkers generally express themselves in one of two ways of 
mental attitude. Their work is either of such a character that their per- 
sonal history is hardly apparent in it or it reflects their personal develop- 
ment. The understanding and interpretation of the thought of the latter 
kind of thinker is therefore dependent upon a full knowledge of his bio- 
graphy. Kierkegaard is eminent in the ranks of those who may be described 
as “personal thinkers.” Although his philosophical and theological ideas 
have proved contagiously effective, even apart from their background in 
his personal history, they can be fully comprehended and correctly de- 
veloped only on the basis of a thorough acquaintance with the history of 
his life. 

Kierkegaard himself has provided his interpreters and disciples with 
a means of understanding him in this fashion. He left his Journals, which 
he kept from his days at the university until the days of the fatal illness 
that caused his death. He expected them to be published and trusted that 
they would become the chief means of understanding his genius. The 
edition of his Papers now appearing in Copenhagen, when completed in 
twenty volumes is, and will be a rich mine of information and knowledge. 
It will not only supply the followers and students of Kierkegaard with 
fresh and complete interpretations of the ideas which he expounded in his 
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books and essays, but it will also provide them with one of the most ex- 
traordinary autobiographies ever written. For in the Journals, Kierke- 
gaard subjected himself to the scrutiny of a self-analysis that was unusual- 
ly deep not only because he was gifted with the powers of an unmitigating, 
reflective, and a tireless imagination, but especially because his conscience 
was bound to an absolute responsibility to the eternal God. 


In the selected edition of the Journals under review, Alexander Dru 
has added to the now rapidly increasing volume of English translations of 
Kierkegaard’s works the piece which must be regarded as the most im- 
portant one. Using as a pattern the selection of the Journals which Theo- 
dor Haecker published in German but throughout relying upon the original 
Danish edition, he has produced an admirable translation of the main parts 
of Kierkegaard’s intimate papers. An excellent introduction of consider- 
able length facilitates the understanding of the translated passages. Other 
appendices, containing contemporary descriptions of Kierkegaard and 
significant autobiographical items taken from the Stages on the Road of 
Life are added, as is also a table of reference to the Danish edition. 


Together with Dr. Lowrie’s biography, published last year, this edi- 
tion of the Journals will enable the student to get an access to the soul of 
the strange disturber of traditional Christianity and of traditional morality, 
who, by suffering of a deep melancholy and by trying to liberate himself 
from this “thorn in his flesh,” became one of the profoundest interpreters 
of man to man. 


The Chicago Theological Seminary. W. Pauck. 


A PARISH IN THE PINES 


By Lots D. Hacen. Caldwell, Idaho: Caxton Printers, 1938. 263 pages. 


$3.00. 


In these reminiscences of a daughter of pioneer Episcopalian mis- 
sionaries, who spent years of sacrificial service to the Chippewa Indians in 
northern Minnesota, we have an interesting addition to the history of na- 
tional missions in our country. The writer is not always sympathetic with 
the high religious idealism which motivated her father, for she saw life 
from a different angle. One cannot read this book without having a great 
deal of sympathy for the members of the family of one who feels the call 
to be a pioneer in the wilderness for the cause of Christ. 


William Denley the central figure of the book, was born in England 
and just before leaving for America he fell in love with Honor Reeve, 
“one of Florence Nightingale’s favorite nurses.” After establishing him- 
self in business, Denley sent for his fiancée and they were married in a 
Congregational church in Salem. ‘Then after their marriage Denley ‘an- 
swered the call to enter the ministry. Because of a shortage of money, 
Mrs. Denley returned to England where her eldest child was born. She 
later took up nursing while her husband in America completed his theologi- 
cal training. Upon his graduation she returned to America to join her 
husband, much against the wishes of her relatives. Their first field was a 
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mission charge at Wadena, Minnesota, then only “a cluster of unpainted 
shacks” grouped about the rails of the Great Northern Railroad. 


This book tells the story of lonely years for a little girl. The family 
was often cut off by the weather and impassable roads for weeks at a time. 
Once sickness prostrated the whole family except the author who was 
then too young to be thrust into a position of responsibility, yet she kept 
the fires going in desperately cold weather until help arrived. This book 
gives us a glimpse into the problems which national missionaries have faced 
and are still facing—problems of the right associates for their children, 
problems of education, and problems of finance. 


San Anselmo, Calif. Clifford M. Drury. 
THE MENNONITES IN IOWA 


By Mervin GinGericu. Iowa City: Iowa State Historical Society, 1939. 
419 pages. $2.00. 


The fertile soil of the region west of the Mississippi, from 1833 on, 
offered a haven to many religious groups. lowa, especially, saw the de- 
velopment of influential and industrious citizens among the Quakers, 
Swedenborgians, Amanas, Mormons, Mennonites, and others. The story 
of these groups is gradually being put together. That of the Iowa Swe- 
denborgians has been written and published in this journal. The history 
of the Quakers has been collected. Much has been written about the 
Mormons. The Amana colonies have had a careful and painstaking his- 
torian. And now the Mennonites have found a capable chronicler in 


Melvin Gingerich. 


The Iowa Mennonites, as well as those of the adjoining states, had their 
origin in the Swiss movement dating from 1523. This was part of the 
Reformation which insisted most zealously on conforming in both doctrine 
and practice to the New Testament. Zwingli was the father of the Swiss 
movement, but he moved too cautiously for Conrad Grebel and Simon 
Stumpf who insisted upon adherence to the New Testament and complete 
separation of church and state. As a result of disputations, the ‘Swiss 
Brethren” influenced great numbers who became ardent followers. The 
first distinct Mennonite congregation was organized in January, 1525, at 
Zurich. Conrad Grebel, the leader, was a product of the universities of 
Basel, Paris, and Vienna. A thorough student of Hebrew, Greek, and 
Latin, he exerted a great influence, and his disputations form important 
source material for a history of the Reformation. Yet, as Gingerich points 
out, the Second Disputation with Zwingli has been so neglected that “not 
one of the leading writers of church history makes any mention of it,” 
the original still lying neglected in the archives at Berne, Switzerland. 

As a result of persecution the Mennonites, who grew rapidly in num- 
ber, found their way to America as early as 1643. By 1683 a permanent 
settlement was made at Germantown, Pennsylvania. By 1834 they had 
penetrated to Ohio, and these settlers in turn became the parents of those 
who pushed on to Indiana and eventually, in 1839, to Iowa. 

The first lowa Mennonite settlement was made in Lee County. Soon 
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the influx of pioneers of the faith increased until in 1939 the number of 
Mennonites in Iowa had become 4000. During the century, these New 
Testament Christians have held to the simple teaching of Jesus, refusing to 
take oaths, engage in war, and recognize any use of force as legitimate. 
They have held to their theological interpretation of baptism, the overcom- 
ing of pride by simplicity in dress and manners, and have minded their 
own business. They advocated at first the use of German and their own 
parochial schools as did the first German Swedenborgians and the Amana 
groups. In 1872 Sunday Schools were organized to further the education 
of the young in German. In the 1860’s some of the Iowa Mennonites 
migrated to Nebraska which in many ways, mostly overlooked by histor- 
ians, had connection with Iowa. The Nebraska Mennonites increased, 
and the state so valued their frugal industry that in 1874 the Nebraska law 
was amended to free them from military service. In 1873 some of the 
— were deflected into the Dakotas and settled in the James River 
alley. 


The Mennonites have had a large place in forming the cultural history 
of the Middle West. Their insistence on complete separation of church 
and state is just now being recognized for its full worth. Their pacifism is 
likewise being examined as perhaps the better way. Gingerich rightly 
observes : 

Their contribution to the economic life of Iowa and cf America has been great. 
Their influence upon moral, ethical, and spiritual values can not be measured. Just 
as the influence of protest movements in politics can never be measured by the actual 
number of citizens affiliating themselves with the protest organization, so the in- 
fluence of the Mennonites in Iowa can not be measured by the number of their ad- 
herents. Their habits of honesty, industry, and thrift, their willingness to respond 
to the needs of the hungry and the sufferers, their belief in the duty of Christians to 
obey the laws willingly and to support through their prayers the government of the 
country, their practice of the doctrine of love and good will toward all men, includ- 
ing their enemies, their example of simple, temperate living, and their high regard 
for the spiritual values and teachings of Jesus and the New Testament writers have 
inflluenced thousands of their neighbors. 


The time is about ripe for a complete cultural and religious history of 
the Middle West. Thousands of articles have been written and are to be 
found in the numerous publications of the various state historical socie- 
ties. At this time when the futility of war is evident, historians are turning 
from the older military history to an interpretation of the cultural and 
religious influences which have molded American civilization. In this 
direction lies hope for a better understanding of the spirit of man. 
Gingerich with his history of the Mennonites in Iowa has helped pave the 
way. 

Omaha Theological Seminary. Charles Arthur Hawley. 





